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EDITORIAL 


Few subjects could be more appealing than the main theme we have 
chosen for this number : religious training in the home. There is 
probably not a single one which deserves greater thought and effort 
on the part of Catholics and Christians. 

For a study of the various aspects involved, Lumen Vitae has 
sought the collaboration of various people in Europe and America. 
We express our gratitude to them for writing, and we are pleased to 
introduce to our readers contributors distinguished by their learning 
and experience : family apostles, thinkers and men of action, middle- 
class and working-class parents, laymen and priests engaged in pro- 
moting family life. 

In this editorial we will endeavour to throw into relief the leading 
ideas contained in this varied compilation. Or rather we will suggest 
the points of view from which the reader will want to look at the subject 
in order to draw the greatest profit from the information. These may be 
summed up in those three words which characterize the method of the 
Young Chnstian Workers as well as the Semaines Sociales de France : 
See, judge, act. 


See : This was the main concern of J. F.Garvey and J.Verhoven, 
authors of the articles in the Introduction : The Christian Family 
in the Modern World. To their description numerous details are 
added in the succeeding articles. 

Before seeing how the family fulfils today tts educational and reli- 
gious mission, we must first examine it in its economic context 
and amid the ideas that prevail around tt. What ts the picture which 
presents itself ? 

Economically, the family in many countries is evolving in a society 
which is being organized without a thought to the checks and helps 
required for family living. Of recent years cries of alarm have been | 
uttered and legislation in favour of families has retarded or warded 
off the decline and fall of a pleasure-minded society. On the whole, 
however, family burdens are still unproportioned to the benefits 

ranted. 
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In particular the family suffers from the housing problem, a result 
of the war and social disturbances. Today many young couples are 
deprived of a home in which their love could concentrate and later 
shine forth more efficaciously. They consider themselves lucky 1 f they 
can get two or three rooms with in-laws or a lodging which gives them 
some sort of privacy. Overcrowding leads to the desire to keep out of 
the house as much as possible. The housing shortage provides a further 
reason for deciding beforehand not to have many children ; architects 
do not build for large families, and landlords will not have them as 
tenants. 

The prevailing ideas offer them no support. Specious arguments 
combat the indissolubility of marriage and the law of some countries 
sanctions divorce. The idea of wanting to bring children into the world 
is ridiculed. And these opinions exercise an undoubted influence 
when they are propagated by such effective means as the press, wireless 
and cinema and imposed by the behaviour of the authorities. 

There remains one means of making oneself immune from the 
attacks against the natural law: accept the fine Christian teaching 
on marriage and draw strength from the sacraments. But this doctrine 
is unknown, even to good Catholics. For this, preachers and teachers 
must perhaps strike their breast. As for religious practice, this is very 
poor, for a numbers of reasons : the dechristianizing action of social 
environment, habitual violation of the natural laws about conjugal 
relations which keep people from the sacrament of Penance, and the 
ancrease in the number of mixed marriages. 

Given such conditions is it necessary to put the question : ** How does 
the family today fulfil its educational and religious mission”? ? 
Many parents are not prepared for it. Young people of the working — 
classes are set to work outside the home at an early age and are not 
initiated into the art of housekeeping. Young couples have not had any 
experience of a really Catholic home. They would need to be outstanding 
in piety and natural talents if they are to give their children a religious 
education. And such gifts are exceptional. 

Besides, the home is rarely the educational milieu that is requir- 
ed. This is due to housing difficulties, but also to the father having 
to go out to work and sometimes the mother, and especially to the 
superficial union or precarious understanding between the spouses. 

Where there is a good home, mothers have so many responsibilities 
that they have not the time and freedom to actively occupy themselves 
with the education of their children. 

We know that there are some more happy cases: good Catholic 
parents, a home life fostering personal development of each member, 
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adequate leisure. But the careful reader of this number will notice 
another failing which is several times mentioned : the family has often 
abdicated tts task of religious education and its apostolic function. 
Various reasons may be ascribed for this. We will give one : the school 
has been boosted at the expense of the family. Because of the indifference 
of many parents some people have despaired of any remedy in that 
direction and sought to make up for the deficiency by the school, 
the parish or youth movements. 

The result 1s that lots of parents are convinced that their responst- 
bility ends when they send their children to a Catholic school ; some 
do look after the pre-school training, but even the fervent act as though 
their task were over when their child has begun school. Yet experience 
shows that the Catholic school cannot replace the Catholic family. 
Moreover, the school suffers from the excessive confidence placed init : 
the children do not get at home any religious training ; their large 
and increasing numbers prevent the Catholic school from doing its 40b 
as well as it might. And jinally, let us not forget how the recent past 
has shown us that tt 1s dangerous to exaggerate the educational func- 
tion of the school ; tt 1s easily influenced by politicians for their own 
ends. The day may come when education is completely controlled by 
the State. In any case, for want of religious training in the home, 
the children will not be strong enough to resist the secularizing influence 
of the modern world ; their perseverance will be unusually difficult. 


Judge : We are so accustomed to seeing the family as it ts today 
that we forget that this 1s a distortion ; we don’t imagine the family 
can be any otherwise than it is. It becomes necessary, then, to compare 
this picture with the ideal described by St. Paul and — more concretely 
and persuasively, — with some practical approximations to that ideal. 

We cannot summarize here the Church’s teaching on marriage and 
family education. Such an undertaking — however ambitious — 
would only provide an incomplete doctrinal basis. For to understand 
Christian marriage properly one should consider the whole content 
of dogma: the Holy Trinity, creation, the Incarnation, Redemption, 
the Church... The writers of the articles often make reference to the 
dogmatic context of marriage and also to the natural principles under- 
lying family life. It is unnecessary for us to develop further the theo- 
retical side. 

On the other hand, it is a good thing to set side by side the family 
without a true home life, swayed by the amoral and godless ideas that 
are current, cut off from the sources of grace, unconscious of its responst- 
bilities, and the family possessing an appropriate setting, where 
the child feels he is personally loved by God and must return love for 
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love, a family in uninterrupted communion with God, and exercising 
a wholesome influence on other families. This is the content of the 
first part : religious education in the home. The reader can com- 
pare it with the introduction and judge which is more frequent today as 
well as take heart in the possibility of a revival. 

Fr. Caffarel tells us what is Christian love, Christian marriage, 
a Christian family. The examples he quotes confirm the Christian 
doctrine as opposed to the ideas now undermining indissolubility or 
reducing marriage to a superficial, carnal union. In these homes fully 
devoted to God it is possible to contemplate the ideal of family religious 
training: the enveloping influence of a climate, the testimony of 
individuals, and, secondarily, instruction. 

This basic exposition by the editor of « L’Anneau d'or’ ts followed 
by studies on some particular aspect of religious education in the home. 

Miss vande Putte ,author of the article‘ Religious education through 
the family’ is a specialist in popular education. Thus her suggestions 
are not those applicable only to those who are comfortably off. A poor 
family can and should aim at creating a home to which one becomes 
attached, an intimacy for the growth of confidence, that disposition 
so favourable to the development of the theological virtues, a climate 
where all things give the child an experience of love. The author knows 
hundreds of such families where faith and love of God flower naturally. 

John Guitton analyzes this budding of faith and love. The truly 
Catholic family 1s the milieu favouring the harmonious development 
of nature and grace, of intellect and faith, liberty and charity. It ts the 
very opposite of those families, influenced by pagan ideas, where the 
children still learn the words of the catechism but do not live their reli- 
gion or have any personal relations with God. 

This break from God, we saw in the introduction, explains why 
the family ts spiritually sterile. Now a fervent family (Marie-Louise 
and Jacques Defossa) explains simply how its members keep ever 
turned to God and preserve this attitude by family prayer. A mother 
(Mrs. Bower ) shows how she keeps up interest in a meditative reciting 
of the Rosary. These parents have not abdicated their responsibilities 
as educators ; nor are they overwhelmed by them, for they share them 
with God in prayer. 

The Catholic family which grows up ina spirit of union with God 
as inclined to radiate the love it draws from the divine source. It does not 
keep itself aloof from its neighbours ; neither is it their dupe. One 
father, Franz Weyer gans, tells us how this ideal is achieved. Having 
successfully solved in its own restricted circle the apparent antinomy 
between person and society, the Catholic family possesses within itself 
the dynamism of a social renewal. 
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Ij many parents are today incapable of educating, it is often because 
— we have seen — they have not had any experience of a truly 
Catholic home. To grow up in such a home is the best preparation for 
a father, a mother, and an apostle of the family. 


Act : From a dechristianized family to the family living a fully 
religious life the way is long. Yet it can be covered in a short time. 
This fact 1s attested by an oft-repeated experience in various countries 
of Europe and America. An expounding of the Christian doctrine 
of marriage and the family, close contact with a family or, better still, 
a group of families inspired by this doctrine, are a revelation which 
transforms the lives of engaged or young married couples. 

What, then, must be done to promote religious education in the home ? 
The second part of this number: Helps to Parents in their Task 
contains some useful suggestions. 

First, one should not separate the religious education of the children 
from the spiritual and doctrinal training of the parents. When 
addressing persons joined.in matrimony one must treat them as souls 
that have received this sacrament and can count upon its graces to 
carry out their mission in the Church and society. In any work directed 
towards their sanctification, one must think of their function in the 
sanctification of their spouse and children; we must think of their 
task to transmit the faith (P. Ranwez S. J.). 

Consequently, the priest’s job 1s concerned chiefly with the develop- 
ment of the religious vitality of the family as such (Abbé Rolland). 
This 1s the duty of the parish priests and of those who are set aside 
an a dtocese for the family apostolate. Priests are put on to soctal 
works, school organizations and youth movements. But many dioceses 
are without any specialists in family problems. The recent creation 
of such an office in some American dioceses is a sign of progress. 

As far as possible engaged couples and parents must be prepared 
for their work as religious educators. The best time is during their 
engagement period or at the start of married life ; the individuals are 
at this moment most receptive to advice. The best results in countries 
like France, England, Belgium, America... come from a training 
bossessing the following characteristics : doctrinal teaching 1s assoczat- 
ed with spirituality (Mass, Communion, meditation, prayer), mar- 
riage and the family are considered in their natural and supernatural 
aspects, the man and woman are both present at the talks, all the 
couples meet together in community. 

One can have these features regularly and yet preserve great flexibility. 
In one place, the meeting will have the appearance of a day of recollec- 
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tion or short retreat (see the Cana Conferences in the United States 
described by John Farrell) ; in another, it is more like a study course 
(see Fr.Waterhouse’s Noviceship for Marriage, in England).Wemay 
recall the correspondence course in marriage preparation described 
by its initiator Fr. Guay, for Canada, in this review Lumen Vitae 
IV, 1949, No 4). An adaptation of this course has been undertake 

in several countries, especially Belgium. 

This more or less proximate preparation is very important. It does 
not, however, dispense us from helping parents themselves in the carry- 
ing out of their mission. For early infancy, the mother is of supreme 
importance. On this point, we have the account of two activities : 
the study meetings for mothers organized by the Ligue Féminine 
@’ Action Catholique Francaise (see Miss du Rostu’s article) ; and 
the parish visitors helping mothers in the United States Mrs. Tinley 
Daly). When the child goes to school, there will be collaboration between 
the responsible educators: parents, priests, teachers. Meetings and 
talks will provide occasion for some fruitful contacts being made 
(see the example quoted by Fr. Aarnink S. J.in Holland). It would be 
a very good thing to develob much more these joint efforts. One of the 
best ways would be to combine the religious training of the parents 
with that of their children, by means of meetings and publications, 
as Fr. Ranwez suggests in his article. 

The various activities for preparation or collaboration must be 
integrated in a general plan for the family apostolate. This is the point 
made by Fr. Schmiedeler, O. S. B., founder of the family movement 
in America. One must work for the improvement of the economic 
condition of the family, and show how things like amusements, pro- 
fession, general culture are to be integrated into family life. 

The Christian family movement owes much to the contributions of 
psychologists, philosophers and theologians who have studied the 
psychology of the sexes, the nature of marriage and the mystery of 
Christian marriage. Their cooperation remains necessary for the 
further development of a movement they have helped to start. 

But so that past achievements may be consolidated and further 
progress be possible the public institutions must do their part. Several 
writers in this number make reference to legislative action in favour 
of the family. This is essential, nationally and internationally. Parents 
and champions of the family will follow new orientations and legisla- 
tions : * Declaration of the rights of the child’, ‘ Universal Declaration 
of the rights of man’, * Project for a Pact on the rights of man’. 
When we compare this latter — as we will in a future issue — with 
the Declaration on the rights of man, we are struck by the retrograde 
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step that is being made from the family point of view, at least with 
regard to making explicit the rights of the family. 

This is only one of many indications that some family action with 
Christian inspiration is necessary. The activities quoted in this number 
give hope for the future ; but we must not be premature in our satisfac- 
tion and relax our efforts. So this number, the fruit of wide collabora- 
tion, 1s an earnest appeal : restore to the family its educational and 
religious mission. It is addressed to everybody : 

— to Christian families in the first place ; the example of a good 
Christian home 1s the most convincing of arguments ; families will be 
the apostles of families ; 

— to other educators ; as there is no substitute for family religious 
training, they will do all they can to foster, sustain and promote it ; 

— to all men of good will ; the family is the fundamental unit of. 
society, national and international ; upon it depends a better under- 
standing between citizens and peoples ; 

— to legislators ; the critical position of the family calls for their 
close attention. 

In the Varia section, the reader will find two articles on the paschal 
mystery. 

The Rev. R. Poelman shows us that this is the fundamental theme 
of the Old Testament. God’s intervention in Egypt and the period of 
the exodus ts the capital event in the history of Israel. Our Lord follows 
the spiritual itinerary and institutes the definitive Pasch. 

The paschal mystery holds a central position in the New Alliance. 
What can the teacher of upper classes do to help is pupils become 
conscious of the value and significance of this mystery ? The Rev. 
R. Waelkens answers: by fostering a sacramental practice based 
on the essentials of religion. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE FAMILY 


INTRODUCTION 


The Christian Family 
in the Modern World 


The Environment of Modern Life 


and the Religious Mission 
of the Christian Family in England 


by the Rev. J. F. GARvVEY 
Bivmingham Cathedral} 


Introduction. 


In order to understand the impact of environmental factors 
on the religious mission of the Christian family, it should be recalled. 
that the Catholics of England have received their faith from three 
main sources, their forefathers of penal times, Catholic Irish immi- 
grants, and converts to the Church from various forms of Protestant- 
ism. Each of these sources has made significant contributions to 
the present character of Catholicism in England. The Irish, who 
have come in a constant stream for over a hundred years seeking 
a means of livelihood, have given the Church her predominantly 
worker character and have imported into the large industrial cities. 
many features of a faith with its roots in a rural country. The 
converts have made the largest contribution in the intellectual 
sphere, and many of the outstanding English Catholics of today 
as of several generations past, have been men who have discovered 
the Church in adult life. The link with the Church of pre-Reforma- 
tion days, through heroic forefathers, gives to Catholics a sense 
of being truly English, and the missionary desire for the conversion 
of England is conceived in terms of a ‘ return ’ to the past ages of 
Faith. The devotion to the English martyrs is a normal feature 
of Catholic piety. 

For a number of reasons it is not possible to establish accurately 
the number of Catholics in England. At present the influx of Irish 
Catholics may reach as much as 20,000 per annum, and the number 


1 The Rev. J. F. GaRvEY, until recently at Birmingham Cathedral. Studied social 
questions at Institut Catholique, Paris. Had good experience of life among the work- 
ing-class. 
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of converts 12,000. To offset this there is a continual loss to the 
Church due to the pagan environment, impossible to assess but 
certainly of alarming proportions. The figures which give the most 
accurate idea of the proportion of the population who can be claimed 
as Catholics, are those of Baptisms and pupils in Catholic schools. 
One in twelve of the children born in England (and Wales) are 
baptized in the Catholic Church, and one in twelve of the total 
school population are in Catholic schools. 4 


1. The school. 


Whilst most Catholic parents recognize the fact that they have 
an obligation to see that their children receive a religious education, 
many are under the impression that this obligation is fulfilled by 
being delegated to the teachers in the schools. The Catholic schools 
are in fact faced with a dilemma. They exist to ensure that the 
education of Catholic children be conducted in a Catholic environ- 
ment, but their benches are filled not only with the children of 
practising Catholics, but also of those of lapsed or partly lapsed 
parents, since in England the great majority of these still send 
their children to Catholic schools. The teachers because of a genuine 
concern for the faith of the children, take upon themselves the 
responsibility, not only of giving religious instruction during the 
appointed hours in school, but also of supervising the attendance 
at Sunday Mass and the Sacraments of the pupils under their care. 
In consequence even good Catholic parents have come to regard 
the teacher as the effective authority in these matters. In some 
churches which have schools attached, one can witness the anomaly 
of children being separated from their parents in order to be grouped 
with other children during their attendance at the Holy Sacrifice. 
In churches where there is no Catholic school attached, family 
attendance at Mass is a more common feature, though the actual 
number of children present may be less. It is perhaps ironical that 
the long struggle for the establishing and maintaining of Catholic 
schools, has led to a certain neglect of the first of parental responsibil- 
ities, that of imparting to their children the truths of the faith. 
And because this has gone on for generations the parents have lost 
not only the habit but the ability to fulfil this duty. There are 
of course many exceptions to this generalization, but the defection 
from the Church of a large proportion of children on leaving school 
has for long been considered one of the gravest problems of the 


* Annual abstract of statistics. H. M. S. O. and Catholic Directory. B. O. W. 
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Church in England. The proportion who lapse in different parishes 
varies considerably and it is difficult to disentangle all the factors 
involved, but all admit that the influence of the home is the decisive 
factor. The children who do not persevere are, with few exceptions, 
the children of non-practising parents. They have, thanks to the 
school, the advantage of extra religious knowledge which may lead 
them to marry within the Church, to have their own children 
baptized Catholics and to call in the priest to a death-bed. Those 
who do persevere, again with few exceptions, would in any case 
continue the practice of the faith because of their parents example, 
but they have the disadvantage that their religious instruction 
ceases at a time when the significance of the faith in relation to life 
needs to be explained. There is in all this no argument against 
the Catholic schools, but it does point to a serious error which has 
unconsciously crept into our attitude to religious education. 

Before proceeding to treat of other factors of environment it 
should be observed, that because definite religious formation is in 
fact not given in the majority of Catholic homes, apart from that 
imparted through example and atmosphere, it is impossible to 
assess the precise influence that the other factors would have if 
the majority of parents understood their responsibilities. But it may 
be of value to outline factors which would militate against religious 
formation in the home, and which in any case do have a detrimental 
effect on the lives of Christian families. 


2. The district environment. 


The number of non-Catholics who possess any real religious faith, 
such as to influence their lives is, in England, a very small minority. 
Church attendance, especially amongst the working class is very 
small ; in fact the only Churches which are full on Sunday are the 
Catholic churches. Generally speaking then, the atmosphere of 
a neighbourhood will be a pagan one, with much natural virtue, 
a sense of goodwill to all men, and a spirit of tolerance. In working 
class districts there is often a great deal of natural charity which 
expresses itself in a readiness to help anyone in adversity. On an 
average one in twelve of the families of such a district will be 
Catholic, nominal or practising. This ratio will vary considerably, 
from some towns in the North West which are over 30 per cent 
Catholic to the less industrial towns of East Anglia and the southern 
counties, where Catholic families may be a long way from their 
nearest Catholic neighbours. The impact of non-Catholic families 
on Catholic families will be more intense amongst the working class 
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because of greater social ties, and because of the sense of solidarity 
amongst the workers. To the children of these families there are 
considerable moral dangers in that they are more likely to witness. 
impurity and blasphemy, and to be themselves corrupted. There 
are, of course, great opportunities for an apostolate towards the 
families of the neighbourhood, but for the most part English 
Catholics have not become aware of these opportunities. 

One feature of English Catholicism which provides an extra 
moral support for Catholic families and helps them to understand 
their responsibilities is the fact that the priests of the parish pay 
them a personal visit at least once in every year. This applies to 
lapsed Catholics as well, so that to the neighbours who see him 
call, these families will be recognized as Catholic and their Church 
attendance would not be taken amiss. It is important to add that 
open anticlericalism is rare in England, and the fact of the priest 
visiting often creates a favourable impression with non-Catholic 
neighbours. 


3. Housing. 


Allied to the question of the district, is the very critical housing 
problem. Although there has been a fairly full building programme 
since the war, the number of dwellings is still insufficient to provide 
the nation’s families with adequate and worthy accommodation. 
In most industrial areas it is the exception for a couple who get 
married to be able to rent a house. Most must live the early years 
of married life in two or three rooms or share the home of the parents 
of one of them. The problem of overcrowding has been increased 
in those areas where work has been most plentiful. Moreover, 
families will move from one district to another in the hope of 
finding improved accommodation, thus making it more difficult to. 
establish stability in the home, and bringing the threat of depres- 
sion, frustration and neglect of duty. Amongst those who suffer 
most from this housing problem are the young Irish families, all — 
Catholic, who because they are recent immigrants have the lowest 
places on the local housing lists, which control priorities in the 
allocation of rentable houses. Such families, though usually regular 
in the practice of the faith, have a very difficult struggle to rear and 
educate a Christian family. The temptation is to escape from home 
whenever possible, rather than to regard it as the centre of security 
and love. 
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4. Leisure. 


The effects of modern commercialized leisure on the minds of 
children and adolescents will be similar in all industrialized countries, 
but in England certain factors tend to augment these effects. 
We have already considered the problem of insufficient housing 
which tends to drive people out of the home. To this must be added 
the fact that the average earnings of the working man and also 
of working youth are much higher than they were before the war 
of 1939-1945. Owing to rationing of principal foods and price control 
on most household goods, the wage-earners have found themselves 
with a margin of spending money to which they have never pre- 
viously been accustomed. The temptation, especially with the 
young, including school children with more pocket money than 
ever before, has been to spend it on commercial forms of enter- 
tainment. It is common for young workers to go to the cinema 
three or four times a week, and it has become customary for most 
young people to have the evenings of the week planned leaving 
only one or two evenings at home. It is commonly reported in the 
Y. C. W. reports from sections, that the young workers look upon 
their homes merely as a place in which to eat and sleep. This is 
an indication of the failure of Catholic parents to make of their 
family a living Christian community, and it is also one of the great 
obstacles to achieving this. 


5. Work. 


The boon of full employment during and since the war which has 
greatly alleviated the conditions of the working class, has in some 
ways increased the difficulties in the way of the full Christian edu- 
cation within the home. The fuel and power shortage has led to a 
great increase of shift work, night and Sunday work, and also of 
staggered hours of work. There has also been an increase in over- 
time work, which is particularly attractive to the worker because 
he receives one and a half times or even double his normal rate 
of pay. Because of the demand for extra labour there has been 
an enormous increase in the number of married women who go out 
to work, with the result that the home life of thousands of families 
has been sadly dislocated, and the burden of the mothers’ responsibil- 
ities increased. 

One of the greatest threats to the Christian home lies in the 
unpreparedness of young women on the threshold of married life, 
for their domestic duties. Because most girls on leaving school 
enter work in factories or offices, and remain at work till marriage 
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or after, they have very little opportunity of learning in the tradi- 
tional way in their own homes the domestic arts and crafts. And 
it is by means of these that the most effective economies in running 
the home can be made. Nor have they received any instruction 
on the question of their responsibilities to their future children. 
From the time of their marriage or from the birth of the first child 
they usually have to manage on one wage-packet for three persons 
whereas before they were both earning. 


6. The State. 


Of recent years the State has interested itself more and more 
in the family, recognizing the fact that only with a strong family 
tradition can a country prosper. There has been the introduction 
of family allowances (five shillings per week for every child save 
one up to the age of leaving school). The facilities made available 
through the National Health Service is a great blessing on large 
working class families, and there are arrangements for cheap or free 
meals in school where the parents desire it. The State recognizes 
the social value of religion, without wishing to give full support 
to any denomination. Thus it maintains Catholic schools and pays 
the salaries of the teachers, and contributes a share towards the 
cost of building some of them. But a criticism frequently made 
of the State in its dealing with families is that it tends to deprive 
parents of some of their responsibilities rather than to assist them 
to carry out their duties. Services which tend to reduce parental 
responsibility are such things as nurseries for the under fives, 
school meals, and the health service facilities operating through 
the school. These services have benefited thousands of children, 
but there are many who feel that the benefit would have been 
greater if they had centered round the family rather than the school. 
The family allowance on the other hand is paid to the mother of 
the family, and she takes full responsibility for the spending of it. 

The foregoing observations have related to factors which affect — 
in some degree or another the mission of the Christian family from 
without but the net result of them creates in many families internal 
obstacles to the fulfilment of Christian responsibilities. 


7. Mixed marriages. 


Because the Catholics in England are only a small minority of 
the whole population it is inevitable that many Catholics choose 
as their partner in married life one who is not a Catholic. The 
number of these mixed marriages varies very considerably in 
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different dioceses, partly because of varying densities of Catholic 
population, and partly because the dispensations for ‘ mixtae 
religionis ’ are more easily granted by some bishops than by others. 
In many areas the number of mixed marriages may be as much as 
half the total number of Catholic marriages, and if this be the case 
it means that to every three Catholics who marry two marry with 
members of their own faith and one marries a non-Catholic. Opin- 
ions as to the merit of mixed marriages range from those who 
regard them as unmitigatedly harmful to the Church to those 
who argue that they are the greatest single source of conversions 
to Catholicism. Before the dispensation is granted the canonical 
promises are signed by the parties but whether they are fulfilled 
or not will usually depend of the strength of the faith of the Catholic 
party. When he endeavours to lead a Christian life one can be 
confident that the children will receive a Catholic education, and 
often the non-Catholic party will discover the Church through the 
faith of his spouse, but where the faith is already weak the family 
may well be lost to the Church. 


8. Birth control. 


A further very serious obstacle to the development of Christian 
family life is the temptation to practice artificial birth control. 
For a generation now there have been those who have preached 
the use of contraceptives as the ideal and natural way of ‘ planning 
the family *. Added to this is the problem already referred to of 
the housing shortage, and also the encouragement of married women 
to go out to work. The non-Catholic party in marriage may hold 
the opinion along with the great majority of the English that 
the use of contraceptives is not immoral, but on the contrary quite 
rational. The Catholic partner finds himself faced with a grave 
dilemma, whether to deny the marriage rights and thus to sow 
the seeds of disharmony and discontent, or to consent to the use 
of contraceptives and to feel that it is useless to go to confession 
as long as he is prepared to give his consent. Such Catholics will 
often send their children to a Catholic school, and may from time 
to time attempt to make a genuine confession. But such a predic- 
ament is an obvious obstacle to the fulfilment of the family’s 
mission to give a Christian education to the children. 


Conclusion. 


It would be impossible to measure the various effects of these 
factors of environment outlined above, but it will be clear from 
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what has been said that the mission of the Christian family is 
at best only partly understood by the great majority of Catholic 
parents. Most families will have some religious symbols in the home, 
quite a number will teach the younger children their prayers, and 
will feel that by themselves assisting at Sunday Mass and occa- 
sionally receiving Communion they are giving that example to 
their children which is expected of them. Very few families will have 
any sense of a mission to other families. There exist a few small 
and informal groupings of families amongst whom there is an 
awareness of this mission. They are mostly former members of 
the Y. C. W. or couples who participated in a course of training 
for marriage, or perhaps a group of families who have been assisted 
by the nuns who help the sick poor. In such groups parents are 
discovering the full implications of their vocation as mothers and 
fathers in the modern world. 


Influence of Working-Class Environment 
on the Religious Function of the Family 


by Joseph VERHOEVEN ! 


The working-class family more than any other should be helped 
to fulfil scrupulously its religious task, since it is the one which 
suffers most from injurious outside influences. Their workshop, 
district, pastimes and associates, infect the members of the family 
with ideas flatly opposed to Christian teaching. The father, and 
often the mother and children, on their return from work should 
find a healthy, recreative and educative atmosphere in the home. 

Generally speaking, the working-class home is not a refuge of 
this kind: apart from exceptional cases happily increasing, the 
family is no longer capable of educating its members ; in some cases 
even it is one more harmful influence. 

In other social classes, the mother usually devotes herself to her 
children. Among the working-class there are still more than 200,000 
married women in employment away from home. 

Young persons of middle-class families are at schools where 
experienced teachers supplement the parents’ training. Working- 
class children of the same age are plunged into a foul working 
environment and exposed to the dangers of the street, dancing 
hall and cinema. 


1M. Joseph VERHOEVEN, born at Sény, of rural parents. After finishing school 
worked in an office in Brussels, became a Jociste. Later national organizer, and 1934- 
8 president-general of JOC. After marriage engaged in Catholic trade unionism. 
Father of six children, member of Mouvement Populaive des Familles. Written in 
diary form a book on family life: La grande aventure. At present head of social 
department of the Christian Democrat daily La Cité; director of Belgian review 
Foyers vayonnanis, monthly on apostolate and family life. — Address: La Cité, 
13-17, rue des Sables, Brussels, BeLGium (Editor’s note). 
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I. A CENTURY OF ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 
HAS UNDERMINED THE HOME 


The essential task is to set the working-class family on a religious 
and moral basis so that it will be able to fulfil its educative mission. 
Much time and effort will be needed before success is achieved, 
for it is almost like having to move a mountain. The working-class 
family home has been battered by a century of economic liberalism. 
The havoc wrought is considerable. We must look at some of them. 


1. A labour system inimical to the family. 


In a brochure, La famille dans la vie moderne, Mgr. Cardyn has 
drawn a striking picture of the causes of the destruction of family 
life : 

He writes: ‘* The economic history of the nineteenth century 
demonstrates how industry, commerce and finance have gradually 
severed themselves from the family. In the early days, almost 
all had some family character, they were a family development 
and preserved the authority, spirit, and atmosphere of the family. 
Gradually, most of them were transformed into anonymous cartels, 
trusts, pools, from which the family spirit has completely disap- 
peared. Those family businesses which survived have, under the 
relentless law of competition, gradually had to drop their old 
methods and their family spirit, to be dominated by the law of 
maximum output and profit. ”’ 

He does not hesitate to write that the conditions of labour 
introduced in all civilized countries during the last century have 
killed the working-class family. He describes how : 

‘¢ The hours of labour, night work and Sunday work ; the em- 
ployment of women, children and girls; the ridiculous wages, 
the disgusting promiscuity, the filth, the lack of sanitary arrange- 
ments, all tended to weaken the dignity, spirit and authority of 
the family rather than strengthen them. The husband and father 
would come home tired out, dirty and degraded. His holidays, 
free time, sleep were regulated, not by the needs of family life but 
by the demands of economic life. When did he see his children ? 
In what state of mind was he when he did see them ? The wife 
and mother out at work left the house untidy, cold, unattractive. 
Meals at home were a bit of ready cooked meat or some hastily 
prepared food. The home had lost its beauty, warmth and poetry. 

‘* At the age of eleven, twelve, thirteen, today at fourteen, boys 
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and girls are set to work. And it is just at this commencement of 
their wage-earning life, from 14 to 20, that they are rendered 
incapable of setting up a true home when their turn comes. For all 
practical purposes they are emancipated ; freed from parental 
control, employer’s control or public authority. 

‘¢ They are initiated into all kinds of moral and sexual perversion. 
The older ones corrupt the newcomers ; the girls lead the boys 
astray. The long distances between home and work (often several 
hours by rail and road), the conversations, contacts, promiscuity 
at work in the cloakrooms, washplaces and water-closets, during 
the midday break, all this life of the young workers without super- 
vision, protection or organization kills in the bud the chastity, 
love and Christian idea of marriage. ”’ 

The long working day, the employment of women and children, 
cramped lodgings, starvation wages, immorality, ignorance, were 
the enemies of the working-class family in the last century ! 


2. The influence of socialist ideas. 


The misery of the working-classes provoked a reaction on the 
part of the Popes and a Catholic élite. But it also gave birth to 
socialism, which gained ground especially in the family life of the 
workers. 

‘¢ On what foundation is the present family, the bourgeois family 
based ? ’? asked Marx and Engels in the Communist Manifesto 
of 1848. ‘‘ On capital, on private gain. In its completely developed 
form this family exists only. But this state of things finds its 
complement in the practical absence of the family among the pro- 
letarians, and in public prostitution. ”’ 

Marxism would have the collectivization of the means of pro- 
duction. This led Lenin to declare : 

‘¢ The means of production, once become common property, 
the family ceases to be the economic unit in society. Private do- 
mestic economy is transformed into social economy. ”’ 

And logically he continues : ‘‘ The responsibility for the education 
of children becomes a public matter. ”’ 

According to Lenin ‘* the small individual family must be merged 
into the great socialized family. ”’ 

But this transformation will be accompanied by a change in 
marriage. 

‘¢ Tf, in the distant future, the monogamous family were not able 
to fulfil the needs of society, it is impossible to predict what would 
be the nature of that which would take its place ’’, writes Engels. 
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Love will be above all ‘ free love ’, and he explains that ‘‘ the 
duration of sexual love is very variable according to the individual, 
especially with men, and a lessening of affection or its eviction 
by a new passion makes separation beneficial for the two parties 
as well as for the State. ”’ 

Marxists have always counted on the employment of women 
as an important factor in the destruction of the traditional family 
founded on a solid Christian basis, calling this the liberation and 
emancipation of woman. Mrs. Kollontai, who was a minister in the 
U.S.S.R. until 1926, wrote: ‘‘ The more the employment of 
women becomes general the more the family disintegrates. Little 
by little we see disappearing all that formerly put the family on 
stable foundations. The family ceases to be a necessity for its 
members as for the State. The old form of family life becomes simply 
an incubus. ”’ 

It cannot, alas, be denied that these doctrines have penetrated 
large sections of our working-classes. 

In this there has been collusion between an inhuman capitalism 
and a materialist marxism. Both proceed from a like materialistic 
philosophy and both despise the human person and his spiritual 
values. 


3. The example of the other social classes. 


At the same time, the bourgeois family tended to become a little 
autonomous kingdom, sometimes sacrificing its members to the fam- 
ily divinity. It has offered them up on the altar of tradition and 
authoritarianism. A certain hypocrisy crept in, and the birthrate 
dropped. 

The example which these families afforded to the working-classes 
was bad. 

However, the Catholic bourgeoisie who shared in the expansion 
of capitalism continued in their speeches to praise the family and 
advertise their meetings with the motto: ‘ God, Family, Work!” 

The working-class family has emerged badly stricken but alive — 
and standing. One may wonder how it has survived all these blows. 
The fact is that the family is the natural basic cell of society and 
you cannot destroy it. It must be given back all its pristine vigour 
which it needs in order to fulfil a réle of growing importance. 
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II. THE PRESENT POSITION 
OF THE WORKING-CLASS FAMILY 


We have been studying the family in the last century. We must 
look at the position today. 

The number of children in these families is dwindling. Here are 
the statistics of the Sécurité Sociale (the figures vary from one 
quarter to another, but not greatly) : 


Family with 1 child 339,618 
» » 2 children 153,074 
» » 3 » 60,638 
» » 4 » 26,432 
» » 5 » 12,534 
» ye G) » 5,957 
» » 7 » 3,099 
» fy Es » 1,331 
» » 9 » 546 
» ye LO » 248 
» » II » 103 
» Ly? » 39 
» yale 3 » 5 
» » %I4 » i 

603,625 


Total of workers for whom contributions have been paid: 1,820,408. 


Comparing the number of families with the total number of 
workers, one sees that two thirds of the wage earners coming under 
the Sécurité Sociale have no children. Out of 30 % of male workers 
with families, nearly half have only one child. 8 % have more than 3, 
while only 1.8 % have 6 or more. These figures explain why it is so 
difficult to push forward a truly family policy. It only interests a 
minority of the working-classes. 

Besides the moral and religious repercussions of such a situation, 
the national and social consequences are becoming more disquieting. 
The birth rate which was 17.5 in 1947 (the normal effects of the 
postwar period) has fallen to 


17.3 in 1948 


17 1949 
16.2 1950 


Among present social problems, unemployment occupies the 
first place. Actually there are from 200 to 350 thousand unemployed, 
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according to the seasons. But the great problem of tomorrow will be 
old age pensions : actuaries have estimated that in 1970 the ip 
of pensions on each active individual will have increased by 50 %, 
the proportion of those on the retired list to active workers will grow 
from 12.5 % to 19 %. 

‘¢ The shortage of young people will in a few years be problem 
number one of industry ”’, says M. Goldschmidt (Industrie, Novem- 
ber 1951). 

Persons under twenty years of age numbered in round figures 
2,768,000 in 1900 ; they were 2,403,000 in 1947. Here are the same 
figures in percentages : 


Out of every 1,000 of the population 
in 1900 : 317 children under 15 
1947: 206 » » » 
1900 : 185 » between 15 and 21 


1947 : 134 » » ie he 


One might discourse on these figures at length. For our purpose 
the conclusion is simple: in the lower classes, as formerly in the 
others, the child has become unwanted. 

The family ideal has disappeared in favour of that of the couple. 
What is sought is comfort for two (not excluding a change of part- 
ner). This means a luxury apartment, holidays abroad and often 
a small car, but this form of life is only possible on one condition : 
that there are no children. 

Hedonistic materialism is penetrating all classes. Society is 
organized on a childless basis. The families who have several are 
looked on as abnormal in the eyes of the others, and are condemned 
to a lower standard of living. It is the economic penalizing of those 
who have done their duty. 

In this atmosphere of struggle and material difficulties, what 
happens to conjugal well-being and the education of children ? 

We have no statistics for this ; but one can imagine the large 
number of unstable, unhappy homes. In densely populated districts 
the number of irregular and adulterous households exceeds that of 
regular and faithful couples. . | 

Children of such surroundings do not get the education to prepare 
them for the hard realities of life. Parents who have themselves left 
school too early and undergone the demoralizing effect of working 
and living conditions are incapable of bringing up their children 
well. They have had no positive training themselves. 

Religion ought to be mainstay of the family. But workers’ families 
have seceded from the Church in appalling numbers. An enquiry — 
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made at La Louviére and printed in the book La déchristianisation 
des masses prolétariennes published by the Cercle Godefroid 
Kurth at Liége reveals that 8.2 % of the men, 4.5 % being of the 
working-class, attend Sunday Mass. 

Among the 13.7 % of the female population not one practised 
ao religion who went out to work. 

The daily papers read by these 402 families were thus distributed : 

— Socialist and communist: 131. 

— Liberal or neutral: 31. 

— Catholic or similar: 9. 

In the large industrial centres, there are not more than 5 % of 
the workers who fulfil their religious duties. In the cities it is 
estimated that 10 % of those who do are workers. 

Concerning France, M. J. Folliet writes in La Croix (13-2-52) : 
«* All researches, from Jacques Valdour to Jean de Vincennes, 
including the Abbé Godin and Fr. Loew, show a terrifying unanimity 
on this point. In one predominantly working-class parish, methodi- 
cal investigations reveal that the number of those practising their 
religion does not exceed 3 or 4 per cent of the population and of 
these hardly 1 % came from the workers. ”’ 

The famous slogan ‘ Religion is the opium of the masses ’ has 
made almost irreparable ravage among the working-classes. Perhaps, 
a certain number of families still go to church on great occasions : 
births, deaths. But only a very small élite still live their religion. 

Such is the situation. It is not very cheering. But it is explained 
by the errors of the past, of which several still persist and continue 
their work of destroying family life. It is necessary to know them 
in order to fight them and give back to the family its possibility 
of fulfilling its religious and social mission. 


Ill. THE ENEMIES OF THE HOME 


We come across these enemies in every sphere of life, economic, 
social, moral and cultural. 

The social position of a family can have a determining influence 
on its moral behaviour ; and moral behaviour can have a great effect 
on religious life. 

To put it more practically, an insufficient family wage encourages 
the couple to avoid a large family. The fear of having children often 
leads to rejection of the conjugal morality enjoined by the Church. 
This dropping of morality often causes dropping religion. The 
Church’s teaching seems too hard to follow and is rejected. 
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Let us glance at the chief difficulties met with nowadays by the 
working-class family. 


1. Absence of a sufficient family wage 


No one thinks of giving an adequate income to couples with chil- 
dren. The parents know that they will have to make many sacri- 
fices in order to educate and bring up their children. It seems most 
unjust that they should not be given sufficient means in propor- 
tion to their real burdens. 

According to enquiries made by the Christian trade unions, 
the rearing of children amounts monthly to the following : 


From oto I year: Frs. 800 
I 5 900 

6 II 1,200 

Leas VS 1,580 


Compared with these figures, the actual family allowance per 
month is: 


First child BIS. eat h 
Second 315 
Third 430 
Fourth 525 
Fifth 695 


If we suppose a family of four children with one child in each 
category, the total amounts to 4.400 francs (Belgian). They actually 
receive 1,585 in family allowances plus 250, mother’s allowance, 
total 1,835 francs. There is therefore a deficit of 2,565 francs. This 
figure shows the difference in the standard of living between families 
with and without children. 

By way of comparison, a family of four children would receive 


in France 3,430 Belgian francs in family allowances and in wage 


allowances. 

In France the birth tariff is 4,630 Belgian francs for the first child 
and 3,085 for the succeeding ones. 

In Belgium it is 1,800 frs for the first and goo for the following. 


In the Sécurité Sociale budget, France allows 16,75 % of the 


receipts to the Secteur Familial : Belgium allows 7,5 %. 
France has a Family Code and a prosperous birth rate : Belgium 
has no family policy and a declining birth rate. 
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2. Insufficient housing accommodation. 


Since the war the Western countries have experienced a housing 
shortage which is not yet completely solved and which still has its. 
effect upon the development of families. Moreover, there still remain 
100.000 slum dwellings in Belgium. Writing of this question Mer. 
Cardyn, in the brochure from which we have already quoted (La 
Famille dans la Vie Moderne), says : ‘* Studying the conditions 
of modern living, what strikes one most is the disappearance of 
the ‘ home ’. The majority of our contemporaries have no longer a 
home of their own. Here also the meaning and purpose of real estate 
have been done away with. Instead of thinking of property as a 
means of making the family stable, as a firm support and strength- 
ening of the family, it is looked upon as a means of obtaining as 
much income as possible by way of rents. ”’ 

He adds: ‘ It is only when one has traversed hundreds of times 
the alleys, the back streets, the working-class districts ; when one 
has gone down into the kitchen-cellars and climbed up to the attics. 
and the dilapidated apartments, cramped, crammed, overpopulated, 
without air, without running water, without gas, sufficient lighting, 
full of nauseating smells, especially in summer; in the most appall- 
ing promiscuity at night during the week or Sunday mornings. 
when boys and girls stay in bed, when they are forced to perform 
their toilet without the slightest shame nor privacy ; when one has. 
noticed that in the one room, where everyone shouts, sings and 
gets on as best he can, there is no place for a child to repeat his. 
lesson or do his homework, then it is that one realizes how the mod- 
ern system of sub-letting, of life in apartments as split up as 
possible, is the greatest obstacle to family life. 

‘People keep out of these apartments as much as possible: the 
growing boys and girls, the young men and women, only stop for 
eating, sleeping or arranging their belongings. There are no facilities. 
for making or receiving visits. For that one has to go to the street, 
the pavement or the public house. Life outside the home circle is the 
consequence of the disappearance of the family dwelling place. ”’ 

Owners of house property do not care for children and their 
attitude is to suggest that it is better not to have them. A town 
in the East of France, our Catholic workers tell us, ‘ makes it 
so hard to find lodgings if one has children ’. And even if they 
offer to pay, ‘ it is the children we don’t want ’. And moreover, 
we are told, it is hard for young married couples because they 
are told : ‘ You are just married, you are very likely to have them. ’ 

A ‘ good Christian ’ accepted a young couple because, although 
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married two years, they have not, to their great regret, had a child 
and adds : ‘* See what a favour I am doing you..., I had a single 
person in mind. ’’? 

In Belgium a great effort has been made in the last few years ; 
in 1948, 9,251 houses have been built, in 1949, 38,318, in 1950, 
33,909. ; 

So-called Taeye bonuses have been granted to the builders 
of moderate sized houses. 49,100 bonuses have been awarded at the 
end of 1951, to which must be added 2,093 at the purchase of the 
houses built. But there still remains much to be done not only 
in new construction but also in the renovating of existing houses 
so as to give each family room to expand normally. 


3. The lack of help for the mothers. 


Insufficient means, expensive and cramped quarters have a 
direct influence on the health of the mothers. Those who have 
more than four young children and cannot afford permanent 
help are condemned to live in a constant state of overwork. These 
women often begin the day before 6 o’clock in the morning attend- 
ing to the baby, and stay up till rr or midnight. Their work is 
never done. When a child is ill, the night too has to be sacrificed. 
Is it not true that these brave women are the slaves of today ? 

‘*¢ We still have imprinted in our memory those faces with their 
bright eyes but white thin lips, those faces whose perpetual tiredness 
could only hope for one rest, in some hospital bed, these mothers 
with their gentle manners, patient despite their exhaustion, racked 
by the secret anxiety as to how long they could hold out. And all 
the little ones around... ”’ 2 

If only these mothers had at their disposal the modern household — 
equipment which would alleviate their work. But large families 
can boast of such apparatus only after the elder children have 
started work. It is when they are little that labour-saving equip- 
ment is required. 

Mothers’helps who, fortunately, are numerous in France and 
Belgium, are beginning to relieve the situation for the overworked 
housewives. But the real help can only come from a living wage 


to the father, adequate housing, household equipment and mothers’ — 
aids. 


1L. BERNE, S. J., The Problem of the Working-Class Family. 
2 Tbid. 
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4. Effect of the district and of amusements. 


We hear much these days about Christian communities in the city 
districts whose influence upholds the religious life of the home. 
But alas, the natural communities in the districts exert their 
influence allthe other way. The homes which are truly Christian are 
rare indeed. Usually, if not anti-religious, they have no use for re- 
ligion. When a ‘happy event’ is expected there are many 
comments, and opinion does not favour fruitful hearths. 

All tell us that the opinion is rife and well established that 
** to have children in any number is all right for rustics, and, in any 
case, is a misfortune. ’’ In many cases with tears in their eyes they go 
on: ‘‘ They make us feel ashamed! ”’ and they add : ** Even Cath- 
olics, and sometimes too when there are several children present. ”’ 
Even when it is the first child coming there are pitying looks, words 
of insulting pity, advice and this even from Catholics : ** You have 
plenty of time ”’ they say to the young couple. 

And then, almost without exception, the injurious influence of 
the parents, especially the mothers, even practising pious ones, 
over a young man or woman whom one would have thought imper- 
vious to it..., whom one relied on to found a militant home. But no, 
the family has got hold of them, alas, to destroy in them the ideal 
that their training and, one would have thought, spirit of conquest, 
had rooted in them, and to destroy it especially on this very point : 
the desire to give life ! 

Most of our faithful families — and especially our young ones — 
live, one might say,in a state of perpetual reaction against their 
environment and their relations. 

And if we want to have some idea of how deep and grievous is the 
wound caused by this destructive influence of a perverted environ- 
ment, we will simply quote this plaint of a young woman from the 
West in a town which is considered very Catholic: ‘‘ Father, 
the first impulse when one knows one is going to have a baby ought 
to be all pleasure. And one would like to be able to speak about it. 
But one daren’t tell anybody, for one knows so well how one’s joy 
would be damped. Everybody pities you, even your own parents, 
so that you end up by thinking yourself unfortunate... ’? And all 
present agreed with her, adding: ‘‘ You don’t know how hard 
praise 7? 2 

As for their amusements, one cannot underestimate the effect on 
the workers. According to an enquiry held by INSOC, 35,1 % go 
regularly to the cinema and 45,2 % occasionally. 19,1 % do not go 


1, Bernez, S. J., The Problem of the Working-Class Family. 
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at all. As for the wireless, 74,7 % who replied said that they pre- 
ferred the music of a dance-band. Nearly all had a set. 80,24 % read 
a paper regularly. 

It is enough to know the standard set by the cinema, shows, 
theatre, wireless, papers and books to reckon their influence on 
the family from the moral and religious point of view. 

«¢ Amusements have brought to birth an industry and commerce 
which bids fair to eclipse all others. To judge by the capital invested, 
the palaces built and the profits they realize, by the more and more 
obtrusive advertisements which they employ, pleasure concerns. 
threaten to submerge us ; no one can escape their grasp. 

«¢ Advertisements come in under the doors, through the letter- 
box and in the papers. Pictures, illustrations, lighting, colours, 
everything is pressed into the service. The child going to school, 
the workmen and women coming home, the office workers, the 
workers in the shops, everyone is solicited, beckoned, seduced, 
drawn along. 

The family, already separated by work ends by being completely 
dispersed by its amusements... This organized amusement corrupts. 
every social class, respecting neither age nor sex. Family festivities, 
family games, evenings at home, are becoming more and more rare. ’” 


CONCLUSION 


The working-class family ought to be made more capable of 
fulfilling its religious mission as the exterior influences endeavour 
to destroy what still remains of the family institution. 

The evil is an economic one: the anti-family organization of 
labour, insufficient means on which to run a home. But it is also. 
moral: the family is deprived of its spiritual and moral wealth. 
Only a small élite still live in a human and Christian way and those: 
are the homes which radiate good. 

These facts show that the remedy must be structural : economic. 
and moral. The social penalizing of the family must be removed 
and a new life breathed into it. 

Let us hope that real Christians, attached to the institution of 
the home, will be more logical and instead of odes to family life, 
we will have action to save it. If Christians with all men of good 
will do not succeed economically and morally in the complete 
transformation of the present situation, the working-class family 
will never be able to fulfil its religious mission and the rechristia-~ 
nization of the masses will be thwarted. And that must never be ! 


1 Mgr. Carpyn, La famille dans la vie moderne. 
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Only the last part of this article may seem to correspond to the 
title. But one cannot understand the possibilities for spiritual 
formation in groups of families unless one has first seen what these 
groups are and why the families gather together. Moreover, what 
has been achieved up to the present has been of a sporadic and 
tentative nature : if you look only at the surface of things, you will 
see very little. One must penetrate to the mind and heart of these 
groups in order to discover what high promise lies in them. The 
spiritual nourishment they have to give to the children is really 
their own spirit. Their educative value cannot be separated from 
their inner worth ; we must, then, start from this spiritual vitality 
in order to see their pedagogical potentialities. This is a basic 
rule in education ; it is because it has been forgotten or denied that 
so many efforts at education through the family have come to 
nothing: the child does not live on the ‘ lessons’ or even the 
‘example ’ received at home; he breathes, drinks in and devours 
the life of his parents. In proportion as the parents Jive, physically, 
intellectually, morally and spiritually, the child also will live. 
Education is a transfusion. 


1 Born in 1903 at Lyons, abbé CAFFAREL was ordained priest in Paris in 1930. 
He was successively attached to the secrétariat général of the J. O. C., of Action 
Catholique and to the newspaper Chozsiy. Until the war he was head of the Catholic 
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part in the spiritual welfare of war widows. In 1945 Cardinal Suhard released him from 
parish work to concentrate on the work for young married people. — Abbé Carra- 
REL started the Anneau d’Or in 1945 and in 1947 the Equipes Notre-Dame, and the 
review Offertoive for widows. His latest entreprise has been the launching of Foyers 
de Chrétienté. He has numerous articles appearing in the various publications dealing 
with social and family action. — Address: 8, Avenue Césaire-Caire, Paris 8°, 
FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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1. A Sign of the Times: Family groups. 


In the last ten years they have sprung up everywhere ; not only 
in France and Belgium, but in Germany, Switzerland, Luxembourg, 
Denmark, Egypt, Canada, Brazil, even China and beyond the Iron 
Curtain. They are found in the various social classes. They exist 
in the different spiritual movements: Workers’ Catholic Action, 
Scout Movement (La Vie nouvelle), Companions of St. Francis 
(Family-Companions), independent associations (Equipes Notre- 
Dame, Foyers de Chrétienté). Actual figures are hard to come by ; 
they are not big: an investigation in the diocese of Paris in the 
spring of 1940 showed 190 groups gathering together about 2,500 fam- 
ilies. For the whole of France they touch about 10,000 people. 
But actual numbers are not so important ; their wide geographical 
extent rather than their quantity points to a universal need felt 
by Catholics. 

It has been said that they arose ‘ spontaneously and without any 
preconceived ideas ’. This is not quite accurate. They stand at the 
confluence of two streams. One is the intellectual stream of philo- 
sophical, psychological and theological studies which have shown 
the importance of the emotional element in human personality 
and of the complementary character of the sexes. These studies, 
begun in Germany and Austria, would most probably have remained 
in the speculative stage had they not found an unusually fertile 
ground in the younger generation of Catholic Actionists. 

These Catholics learnt that ‘* the spiritual is itself of the flesh ’’, 
and that the cities of this earth ‘* are the frame for the City of God ”’. 
They came to a concrete and realistic understanding of the great 
dogmas of Creation, Incarnation, Redemption which bring together 
and unite the human and divine, the profane and the sacred, time 
and eternity. When these young people reached the age of marriage, 
it was to be expected that they would endeavour to realize in their 
married life this reconquest of nature by grace, which for them 
was the very definition of sanctity. 

It was the logical outcome of their training — to the surprise, 
indeed, of more than one Catholic Action chaplain. At the congress 
of the Union des Euvres, held at Rennes in 1949, some of the official 
specialized organizations, particularly worker movements, evinced 
open distrust of family groups and even of the spirit animating 
them ; they were afraid that these families, looking to their own 
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comfort and spirituality, would forget the existence of the masses 
around them as also the command to evangelize the whole world. 

Admittedly, there is an apparent contradiction between the 
demands for privacy and universal action. But this contradiction 
is broken by a family group. To understand how this is so, we need 
only enter one of these Catholic homes and analyse from the inside 
what the members experience. 


2. Love is a spiritual experience. 


The young couple realize how much they have undertaken. They 
take love seriously and want to be thoroughly true to the‘ one flesh ” 
of Genesis ; they are determined to make their two beings into one 
new being. To that end they adapt themselves slowly and patiently 
to each other : their bodies, their minds, their tastes, their sensibil- 
ities, their activities, their prayer. It is a difficult task, calling for 
daily efforts; it is strewn with setbacks, disappointments and 
sometimes with fits of hopelessness : to seek without finding is the 
hardest test of love. They then feel that the task is beyond them, 
and they turn to Him who gives them strength and patience to 
become one. The first spiritual experience of love is one of indigence. 
Only God can fill the void between willing and doing. Or we might 
say that He Himself caused this void so as to make it a tremendous 
appeal to His love. 

But at the same time there is an experience of abundance. 
Marriage is a sacrament, therefore a source of grace. The family is 
not only the union of two human lives, it is also ‘ conjoined ’ to 
Christ. Christ takes charge of it. More than that : He realizes in it 
and with it the mystery of His own union with mankind, which is 
the mystery of the Church. When a Catholic couple reads those 
lines in the epistle to the Ephesians : ‘‘ Husbands, love your wives 
as Christ loved the Church ’’, the words ring out as a call to the 
highest sanctity. Their whole conjugal life becomes sacred to them ; 
all their simple acts of union, devotedness and sacrifice make them 
like Christ, draw God closer to man, complete the work of Redemp- 
tion. Marriage becomes a true school of sanctity. 

The whole aim of the married couple is to respond to this appeal 
and make the graces given yield their fruit. They know it will take 
years and that a life time will not be too much ; nevertheless they 
have the ineffable joy and security of knowing that it is by the 
living of their conjugal life that they accomplish their holiness. 
Human love and love of God are not rivals, still less enemies ; 
they need each other and sustain one another : by loving each other 
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more purely and completely the spouses draw nearer to God ; 
in loving God more intensely their love as husband and wife attains 
its perfection. Human love sanctified by the sacrament is a ‘ sacred 
way ’ leading to God ; and theological charity coming down into 
the home fructifies in conjugal charity. 

From this starting point one can go out into the world with a new 
outlook. Work, social commitments, civic responsibilities, which 
are not, like marriage, sacraments, do however have as their end 
the preparation of that final ‘ marriage ’ of God with mankind. 
So marriage is not only a spiritual experience for the spouses, but 
with regard to the divine destiny of the universe, or to use the 
expression of St. Paul, ‘‘ in reference to Christ and the Church ”’. 


3. Love is a community experience. 


We need not be surprised, then, if for some time at the beginning 
the young household keeps confined to itself. It is not selfishly 
shutting itself in ; it is meditating upon its own mystery. This is 
a provisional but necessary stage. An active Catholic who has spent 
some years in outside apostolate needs this ‘ conjugal’ retreat 
to attain some height before soaring again. If we were to deny 
the need for this alternation between recollection and expansion, 
contemplation and action, we would render sterile any good work 
before it was begun. Before speaking to men, we must first listen 
to God. And love is one of those quiet places where God speaks 
to us. 

Of course, the danger of seeking one’s ease and comfort is not 
absent. But look at the facts : the members of the Catholic family 
groups are the most active elements in the parishes and Action 
movements. An enquiry carried out precisely on this particular 
point in one of the family groups, the Equipes Notre-Dame, showed 
that out of Ior groups answering the enquiry, 680 individuals are 
members of a Catholic Action organization, 63 are in charge of 
groups, 40 are local leaders, 18 are federal leaders, 3 are national 
leaders. It seems that those families most convinced of a ‘ conjugal 
spirituality ’ are impelled outwards to some social and apostolic 
action. 

When we look more closely, we find there is a definite connection 
between the home and social life. Sociologically, the family enjoys 
normally a more stable habitat than does the individual, it is fixed in 
a particular area, is a centre of economic activities, and forms 
a network of social relationships of one kind or another. Then, 
viewing it from the inside, the family provides an experience in 
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community living. Complete intimacy between the members, yet 
respect for differences of character so that each may develop his 
personality and enrich that of others — these elements show how 
the family achieves what every society finds so difficult : the union 
of minds along with liberty of persons. It is an ideal which other 
groupings can only aspire after, but which is quite normal for the 
couple themselves and leavens society. For a man and a woman 
living their love bear it about with them and cast a spirit of love 
wherever they go. When people speak of the family as a ‘ social 
cell ’, they often forget this spiritual function which is just as 
necessary for the quality of society as the children are for its 
quantity. Lastly and above all, the Catholic couple is ever attentive 
to what God whispers to it ; this is the real secret of its apostolic 
vitality. For when God speaks, he tells us to love and save men. 


4. The Dual Tendency of Family Groups. 


A Catholic household is animated by a twofold urge : one leading 
it to concentrate on itself in order to deepen intimacy between each 
member and with God, the other impelling it to cast abroad its own 
spirit into other institutions. It is to guide and harmonize these two 
tendencies that family groups have come into being. 

Their spiritual character is clear. Some of them have the spiritual 
life as their primary aim. The Equipes Notre-Dame, for example, 
impose upon their members a conjugal rule of life, daily family 
prayer, a monthly family examination of conscience, a closed 
retreat of at least two days every two years, and on the other year 
two Sundays for days of recollection. Moreover, each family respon- 
sible for a group must attend weekday Mass once a week and spend 
ten minutes a day in prayer. These may be said to be personal 
obligations rather than collective. That is true, but the fact that 
they are contracted in common and that they know they are sup- 
ported by the efforts, prayers and friendship of the other members 
of the group gives them a greater solidity and efficacy. In these days, 
when so many factors threaten the family with materialism, there is 
a vital need for young couples to protect themselves in groups 
against the mass ; but even more than this defence, the grouping 
gives them a more faithful image of the mystery symbolized by 
sacramental love : the Church, that is, men united to Christ. When 
they pray together, study the Gospel together, when they talk 
together about their difficulties, trials, joys, in order to draw out 
the spiritual value of these things and turn them to the good of all, 
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they come to see better the graces of their conjugal state and make 
them yield greater fruit. 
Mutual help in the living of a wholly Christian life is the first aim 
of family groups. But it is inseparable from the second, which is 
the apostolic expansion of conjugal charity. Some groups make this 
their chief objective, but it is present in all of them. It already exists 
within the group by the exercise of a very practical charity between 
the families, including material aid, financial help, loan of furniture, 
books, many kinds of service (e. g. professional advice of husbands), 
and the spiritual shouldering of anxieties, trials, griefs ; each can 
count on the friendship and prayers of all. Is this apostolic spirit 
efficacious beyond the group circle ? This is sometimes doubted. 
But we need only look at the facts. This outward activity has been 
particularly marked since the family groups attached themselves 
to the life of the parish. Many priests now depend on the family 
groups either for getting to know what are the spiritual needs of 
the parishioners or to undertake some organized apostolate : 
«¢ If my parish, ’’ writes one priest, ‘* is now becoming spiritually 
alive, it is in large measure due to the help given me by a family 
group. And I’d like to say so in public. ’’ It is beyond doubt that 
an apostolate based on families will yield rich results : for it starts 
from a very real live milieu and a genuine spiritual source. Here 
again, we are close to the prophetic vision of the letter to the 
Ephesians : conjugal spirituality is a Church spirituality, a com- 
munity spirituality, expressing its inner unity and power of ex- 
pansion in family groups united to the hierarchy and the parish. 


II 


1. The Child, Witness of Love. 


We had to give these broad outlines before fixing the place of 
the child in the family and then in the group of families. 

The criticism has sometimes been made against ‘ conjugal 
spirituality ’ that it centres all on the union of man and wife and 
leaves the child in the shade, treating him as an extra, if not asa 
handicap. Perhaps some writers in their desire to bring out a partial 
truth have given grounds for this idea. But nothing is further from 
the living truth as experienced in the homes. The child has a new 
worth, the worth of love. 

The child is essential to the love. He realizes in his person that 
unity sought for by the spouses : that ¢ one flesh ’, which is their 
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deepest longing and yet meets with so many obstacles, exists in the 
child made of their flesh and minds. He is and will continue to be 
(for he himself will be parent some day) their ‘ witness ’, showing 
the success — or failure — of their union. And as love gave him 
life, love continues to provide nourishment. Modern psychologists 
have shown the importance of ‘ climate’ in the development of 
the child ; disunited parents may pretend to be one in the presence 
of the child, but the latter is not deceived and suffers an emotional 
shock, he has not the necessary security for proper development, 
he becomes the prey of vague fears and distress which disturb 
his mind. Or again, disunited parents may well become excessively 
attached to their child ; this results in complexes which hamper 
the child’s normal development. Nothing like this happens in a 
home where the parents are united in a total love ; the child shares 
in their love, lives by it, without any emotional disturbance. 
Conjugal union is by far the best climate for the normal development 
of the child. 

There is another important consequence. Parents united in a 
sacred bond see in their child a person who will one day found a 
family and assume social responsibilities or even enter upon the 
exclusive service of God and the Church. They bring him up with 
a view to that future home or supernatural mission. They respect 
his personality and calling. They strive to make him a free person, 
capable of choosing, giving and creating. They do not try to keep 
with and for themselves one who must later fend for himself. They 
respect this awakening liberty which God Himself will not con- 
strain. 

Yet they do not intend to do nothing. They know they are re- 
sponsible before God for the personality and vocation of their child. 
They will, indeed, call in the help of outside educators, such as 
priest and teacher, but they will harmonize these ancillary for- 
mations and adapt them to the child’s capacity. One of the charac- 
teristics of our young families is that they do not force the child 
to remain within the family circle, but at the same time do not 
leave everything to outside educators. They want to keep in contact 
with the priest and teacher, not to teach these people their job nor 
to receive passively their lessons, but to see that the child gets the 
maximum benefit from these various influences and strengthens 
his character. Do they show any less love for the child ? We are 
of the opinion that they love him more, with a personal, spiritual 
and liberating love such as they themselves manifest in their 
marital intimacy and their intimacy with the Father ‘* from whom 
all fatherhood comes ”’. 
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2. The Spiritual Formation of the Child. 


This general attitude of the parents towards their child is never 
more true than in his spiritual formation. On the one hand, they 
know that the spiritual life is a secret between God and their child 
and that God Himself is fashioning by grace this pliable clay ; but 
they are also aware that God expects them to create the right at- 
mosphere for the working of grace, and they willingly accept this 
responsibility. The whole art of religious education consists in 
reconciling the child’s free personality before God and their sense 
of spiritual parenthood. 

How can they succeed in this religious formation ? 

They do not primarily aim at giving good advice or setting good 
example ; the child sees through any acting. Behind words and acts 
he looks for sincerity and truth. It is on these he is nourished. 
Take, as a typical example, night prayers. These may be merely 
the reciting of a fixed formula or even a sort of organized play- 
acting for the benefit of the children without any interior spirit 
animating the parents. But such prayer is of very little worth. It 
is more likely to disgust the children than train them. On the other 
hand, a few sincere words in the language of daily life, addressed 
directly to God, coming straight from the heart of the parents with 
their hopes and cares, will make the presence of grace felt by the 
children. 

Prayer is often reserved to one part of the day and one corner 
of the house. At home the child ought to be living with God at all 
times, in his games and work. Not, of course, by way of formal 
prayer, but if he were to catch his mother glancing up at a picture 
of Our Lord or Our Lady or saw his father recollecting himself for 
a moment before sitting down to write, he would feel he were in 
the presence of God. That is how the deepest lessons are taught. 
In short, in proportion as the parents live visibly according to 
their grace as children of God, as spouses and parents, the child 
will be filled with divine life. : 

When they deal more specifically with the religious life of their 
child, they will exercise the same respect and efficacious action. 
Looking at the sea, a mountain or a starry sky: ** God made it, 
isn’t it lovely! ’? That is enough; they have said everything. 
Then there is sacramental formation. Each year they can celebrate 
the anniversary of Baptism and the graces bestowed with it (How 
many Catholic families do this ?). Preparing for Confession may 
be an agony for them ; instead of just giving them a list of sins 
to look through, we should give them a sense of contrition, of — 
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sorrow for having hurt God who loves them, and a feeling of 
gratitude for the pardon received. Finally, Mass and Communion 
are interior and family celebrations which should rejoice them for 
the rest of the day. I know families where the parents embrace 
each other and their children with such ardour and tenderness 
that by this single gesture the little ones know that the whole 
family has just received Love. 

We do not want any system, any devices ; just a communication 
of life: that is what spiritual education is for parents who have 
learnt the lesson of love in the school of God. 


3. Family Groups and _ the 
Spiritual Formation of Children. 


What can we now say of the educational action of family groups ? 
This is our subject, but we have implicitly given the essentials 
already. 

The great strength of family groups is not that they constitute 
pedagogical organizations. Rather they build from inside the soul 
and love of each family, they allow it to respond to the graces and 
requirements of its vocation, adapt its spirituality to its life. And 
thereby they give to the children what these are most entitled to 
expect : a nourishment and a living presence of the living God. 
You may call it indirect action if you will, but it is a powerful and 
strictly spiritual action. 

However, the child is more directly present in the family groups. 
He is present ‘ in spirit ’, which is true presence. They talk about 
him and try to fathom that mystery of the child, about whom the 
doctors and psychologists have said so much recently to disturb 
our own opinions ; but they have also expressed some sound and 
useful views. The groups try to fathom the mystery of childhood, 
which ought to rejuvenate the minds and hearts of the old ones 
among us, and especially that ‘‘ spiritual childhood ”’ which is the 
key to the Kingdom. More concretely, they discuss the problems 
and experiences of their various families, tell of the solutions they 
have adopted, suggest what might be done, preserving that respect 
for the child, other people and God which are the genuine signs of 
friendship and love. And if one of the families is in a difficulty 
from which there is no escape, then they all share the trouble and 
grief of the suffering family and turn to Him who reads into the 
secrets of the heart, to Christ who at a glance could once divine a 
hidden sorrow and transform a person’s whole life. 

Sometimes, the family groups take on direct work with children. 
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A household may undertake to look after the children of another 
so as to allow the parents to go off for a day’s holiday, work or 
prayer. The children of several families may be gathered together 
so as to foster a mutual friendship, a thing which is more normal 
and enriching than the chance friends made in the street or at school. 
Sometimes, the work is on a larger scale : in parishes the children 
preparing for Solemn Communion come and do their lessons in these 
families ; or the catechism classes are given in some house and not 
in the Church or parish hall ; the priest takes into the same home 
groups of boys or girls accustomed to play together. Thus there is 
maintained a union between religious and family life. 

But these are just examples ; it would be useless and even danger- 
ous to codify them. Each group must find out its own forms and 
formulas of educational action. This constant seeking after new 
methods cannot be done according to a preconceived plan or any 
systematic pedagogy : it arises naturally and supernaturally from 
the inner life of the group, which itself is built up on the inner life 
of each member family. 

Before we end, we do not want to conceal the fact that the family 
groups set many a problem. Every year some families drop out of 
the groups, there are groups which do nothing and fade away ; 
even inside a very active group there are difficult periods, intestine 
divisions, rivalries between the women, indifference among the 
men... This is to be expected ; it would indeed be extraordinary 
if a group did not meet with those difficulties which exist in each 
family — and from which a family can derive profit. For then, 
the will is strengthened, love is purified, more ready to overcome 
the obstacle than to avoid it. 

All you can ask of a family entering a group is to accept the one 
rule of the game: put in common not only what it has but what 
it is. They offer themselves, as they are, with their defects and 
qualities ; they do not come to look for or to give good example : 
they come to assume the state of life to which they belong ; they do 
not come to gossip with others, help others and get prayers ; they ~ 
come to live with others. That is the rule of the game. It is not easy 
to keep. But without it, the family groups would avail nothing. 
With it, they are for Catholic families a tremendous help. 


The Catholic Home, 
Source of Life and Faith 


by Jean GUITTON 
Professor, Dijon University} 


Things we have seen done are educational. As we get older we are 
more and more struck by the strength of early training. It would 
seem that the period we call youth, and even maturity (when 
a man has a social function, working for his town and fellowmen) 
were a kind of parenthesis, after which the interrupted flow of 
early life is resumed : reminiscences of childhood come back in a 
light, early habits revive, and with them family traditions and 
new inherited views. 

Michelet, who had made a study of great men of history, used 
to say that at fifty individual maladies give place to hereditary 
ones ; thus Louis XIV suffered from stone and Napoleon died of 
kidney trouble like his father. But this is not only true of illness. 
Good which is inherited becomes visible when life’s foliage has been 
blown away by the first November winds. 

I want to apply this truth to the Christian education one receives. 
at home. It will not be profitless in these days of general scepticism 
when man is rebelling and uprooting himself, and likes to call him- 
self ‘no one’s son ’, with neither father nor mother nor ancestry,. 
— like Melchisedech. 

To many secularized minds it is a sign of inferiority to have been 
brought up in childhood in an atmosphere of faith. Or at least, 
the mark of an unshackled mind is the rejection of these early 
lessons as soon as one grows up. The sort of story that always finds. 
favour in France is the one after the style of Renan in his Souvenirs : 
belief can be forgiven if it has cast a veil of poetry over our earliest 
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years, if it remains in the adult mind with the vague gentle persis- 
tence of a memory. In short, faith is looked upon as a good thing, 
fruitful and honourable, when it is a homely, artificial atmosphere 
of childhood days. It will be conceded to be useful in the training 
of the young. One may admit that a person who has never had 
a background of faith will show a certain hardness and angularity 
which is a handicap to intercourse with others or to communing 
with Nature. That is why your Hegelian will say that it is good 
to begin with faith, which is truth for infants, in the same way as, 
in order to become a human being at all, it is necessary to have been 
born of a mother and surrounded by her warmth and care. Without 
the mother’s tender influence, the tissues will harden too soon ; 
a sort of child-man will evolve, a monster with no real childhood ; 
and this is what some geniuses lack, such as Pascal, Leibniz, Kier- 
kegaard, all great minds arising suddenly and without preparation. * 


But the human being cannot remain a child, and the problem 
is how to disencumber oneself of these too tender cares, how to cast 
off this provisional ignorance, without too great a disturbance or 
crisis, and simply by the process of growing up. Childhood should 
come to an end for us with an initiation into Existence, respecting 
the early mystery but abolishing it. This is what the modern 
unbeliever thinks, knowing that each belief has its moment of 
truth, but it must be annihilated or rather merged into a higher 
concept. Childhood’s faith is, as Léon Brunsvicg says, an ‘ age of 
intelligence ’ which it is useful to have passed through, but which 
must be left behind at the age of reason. The unbeliever is always 
asking himself how the mind can become so easily superstitious, 
how Pascal could jot down notes on bits of paper instead of persever- 
ing with his calculations on infinity (Valéry) ; how Pascal in his 
last days could give a free and intellectual assent to the early 


certainties of his youth, confirming with all his genius the unjustified | 


conduct of childhood days. 


First of all it must be remarked that the kind of certitude which 
the child possesses is not the same as that of the instructed adult. 
It is true there must be a transformation and the difficulty of this 
is constantly increasing in a world where the adult’s environment 
is multiform and sceptical, very different from the calm, sheltered 
and conventional environment of the child. Yet is the faith of the 
child or uninstructed irrational and explicable only by the con- 
straints, influences and suggestions of adults ? 


1 See my book Pascal et Leibniz, Paris, Aubier, I95I, p. 14. 
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If I look back upon my own experience, if, like Newman, I try’ 
to define what my first religious impressions were, I find my earliest 
notions of Existence. The sense of Being and of the divine awoke 
together in my soul. I do not know what can be for a child brought 
up without any belief the discovery of the Dasein, the being-here- 
and-there, as philosophers today call it. It seems to me impossible 
that the child’s Dasein could be of the Heidegger sort, that is to say, 
a Dasein ‘ for death’. The child is ignorant of death. To know 
himself here-and-there and to believe in God is one and the same act’ 
for him, as it was for Descartes. My first impression of Being was 
precocious ; I can remember it now as a kind of intoxication, but 
it sent me to my prayers. I mean by ‘ impression of Being ’ that 
sense of apartness in the midst of things, even alien to those who 
love you, having one’s private citadel, existing for oneself alone, 
a solid and indestructible accident. In the family religious setting, 
this consciousness does not detach itself from the aids of religion 
and its familiar, transcendent images. Religion does not creep in 
by means of any wll to believe : it is absorbed in the home, of which: 
it is the development. It is sucked in with one’s mother’s milk, 
and is therefore different in character from that of adult years. 
Even the finest Christian feels the difference between these two 
worlds : the one visible, the other impalpable, inexplorable, which 
surrounds and penetrates the visible, but is itself invisible ; which 
is always object of will, of action, desire, but never of vision. 
And if faith seeks for signs of the Supreme in the world, it will only 
discover traces in the sand. It is not the same in childhood. Religion 
is mixed up with the essential feelings which will form the per- 
sonality. It is because they know and feel these bonds that mothers 
make their children take part in the actions of faith at the same 
time as they learn life’s first lessons, so that faith and life shall 
spring from the same source. The sensation of being, of being loved 
and of believing thus become one and the same. 

Thus later on, when consciousness exercises itself on the problem 
of Good and Evil, it refers them toa presence which one can please 
or grieve, to a Mother-Being who smiles or weeps at your behaviour, 
and duty is never looked upon as an obedience to rules as set forth 
in manuals. 

Moreover, as the monuments and images of religion are associated 
with customary places, religion is linked with topography ; it is 
present in city churches and still more perhaps in country chapels. 
The crucifixes and statues of Our Lady contribute to this local. 
presence. This sentiment of quasi-local presence existed in paganism; 
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its grandeur lies there, insofar as it places the *‘ numinous > in 
Nature, which becomes sacramental. I am here speaking of true 
paganism, the paganism of Vergil, from which religion rose high, 
not the false naturalism of the moderns to which religion has 
descended. As the pagan child brought up in the religion of the 
Lares and Penates found the gods everywhere and saw them 
incorporated in his daily life — so the Christian child in the home 
finds his faith not merely a rite or acquired dogma, but a religion 
in the Latin sense of the word. That is why those who have been 
piously brought up, even when they have lost a definite faith, 
will keep up some ‘ religion ’ as a mystery, a relation to an unknown 
Eternal Being. ' 

When.I was a child, separation introduced by human life and 
science did not exist for me ; the distinction between morality and 
religion had no meaning ; everything was more simple and doubtless 
more like what went on in undeveloped communities (though these 
are scarcely known to us, because the sociologists like to debase 
origins). The beginnings of things are always most obscure and 
confused ; they are the assembly point of the highest and the 
lowest, but the wisdom of the Church has purified what were impure 
elements in the natural rites of the home. If there be any traces of 
superstition among a Christian people, it is purified by grace and 
is nothing more than an instrument (as when some locality is made 
holy by pilgrimages) ; likewise, the Catholic child escapes an 
imprisoned mentality. Father Christmas lives on, but as the symbol 
of a lasting truth, the truth of a bountiful God, friend of simple 
folk, and more than ever generous on these cold dark days. It is the 
same with family rites. Father, mother, little brother, the table, 
bread, bed, the front door, the visitor to the house, the spelling-book 
— the sign of the cross, hands joined, gaze heavenwards — hymns, 
priest, Mass, host on the tongue: these things are all one world, 
not two distinct ones. The distinction between heaven and earth 
does not exist, still less that between immanence and transcendence. 
It is poetry and truth, as Goethe would say, who would not disso- 
ciate the two. We will need many tears and much genius to recap- 
ture it in our old age. 


* Perhaps the absence of feeling for the sacred which is so marked in contemporary 
thinkers comes from this lack of home training. Formerly, and even in the 19th 
century, those who ‘ freed ” themselves from faith preserved this sentiment of 
sacredness with regard to nature and the history of man. They were neo-pagans. 
Nowadays, the atheist has no roots and that is why he is a rebel. Revolt, which the: 
pagan did not know, is the effect of this disappearance of sacredness. 


Religious Education in the Home 


by Philippine VANDE PUTTE 
Council for Further Education, Brussels 1 


Religion is not a pattern of concepts but a living and supernatural 
reality ; and this supernatural life must have its place in our daily 
life. It should also be noted that we can influence religious life only 
by human means and that every natural factor has some religious 
repercussion. This is true most of all with children who are uncon- 
sciously influenced by everything that goes on around them. 
It is clear that the family within which the child spends the greater 
part of his life and learns to become a man exercises the deepest 
influence upon his religious life. 


1. Educational factors and 
religious repercussions. 


It will be useful, then, to consider what are the home factors in 
education and their religious effects. 

The home is concretely and psychologically the natural place for 
the child in which to live, the place where his thoughts and senti- 
ments become crystallized. In his family the child finds a sure 
vantage point from which to sort out the variegated elements of 
his early experiences. This living centre seems to me fundamental 
for preparing a religious attitude to life. We may say that in his 
family the child experiences a firmness and stability which helps 
him to fix his life in God. 

The home is a place of intimacy where the child feels secure and 
protected. This teaches him that in life we have need of others. 


1 Born at Sainte-Croix-lez-Bruges; teacher’s diploma at Turnhout. Worked 
to promote league of Catholic women workers. Became successively regional secre- 
tary, national propagandist, and general secretary of ‘ Kristelijke Arbeidersvrou- 
wengilden ’. In 1951 made vice-president of ‘ Algemeen Christelijk Werkers verbond ’. 
Member of Housing Council] and Council for further education. — Address: 111, 
rue de la Poste, Brussels, BELGIuM (Editor’s note). 
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Having been a trustful confident child, he is well prepared for an 
attitude of faith, confidence and prayer. 

The family circle is the place where one learns to love. There 
we go through the apprenticeship of love in the little things of daily 
life, in the weaknesses and clashes of family affection. The child 
easily learns to love ‘ little Jesus ’ at his mother’s knees whose love 
surrounds him. And the adolescent who, with his cruel perspicacity, 
can detect any flaw in the love of his parents, must himself some 
day see that only the love of God can unite them so firmly and 
tenderly. 

These are, it seems, important concordances between the human 
influences of the family and religious education. Notice that they 
are at work constantly and naturally throughout the whole period 
of a child’s formation, and therefore of utmost importance for reli- 
gious training. 

Other religious values, such as the sense of the absolute, of truth 
and beauty, are not linked with family life in quite the same way. 
But they can be communicated by the attitude of the parents 
themselves. They will have to guide their children towards nature, 
wider outlooks, great intellectual, moral and artistic achievements. 


2. Concrete examples of what can be done. 


The home becomes a centre for living by its compactness. While 
not cutting off the outside world, the house should make sure of its 
family intimacy. This is why the house or flat should be separated 
from other dwellings by thick walls. Unfortunately this is not so 
in many poor houses. The home will also be a place for getting 
together if the members spontaneously assemble in one room, 
e. g. the living room. If all the rooms are regarded alike, the house 
is more like an exhibition. It is not a home. A great psychological 
point is neglected when people plan the furnishing of a house with 
only material needs in mind, without a thought to their sentimental 
value. 


How to create this intimacy in the home is another concrete 
problem. A house that is too small, with insufficient moving space 
and comfort, is a hindrance to intimacy because the minimum 
material functions cannot be brought into play. When a certain 
degree of comfort is enjoyed, intimacy is possible, for intimacy is — 
as it were the spiritual sense of comfort. It must be confessed that 
many women have not the talent for creating this intimacy. Luxury- 
seeking is one of the worst enemies. 


* 
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When the house is arranged to make it a real home, the members 
are able to develop their personality ; each one has his cupboard, 
drawer, attic corner, some place where he can put his private 
belongings, a room to which one can retire to weep or to kneel 
down and pray. These are the things that make up the intimacy 
of a home, including also, the running of the house in a way that 
inspires and cheers the life of the family group. The view you take 
of the whole and of each detail determines the character of the 
family life which is developed. 


On this point one might go on to describe how the house might be. 
The position of the furniture should allow of meals to be taken 
in peace ; the children should be able to group around father’s 
armchair. The sofa is not for ornament, but for mother when she is 
tired, and, if it is strongly built, one can on occasion let it to be a 
battle ground for the children or a ‘ camp site ’ for one of them 
to sleep on. The armchairs that can be drawn up to the fire or set 
around a small table are for the parents ; ensconced in them they 
tell stories or recall memories. The stools for the children can be 
pulled up to the armchair ; the best size is that which allows the 
little ones to rest their heads on the lap of the grown-ups. 

All this shows that a house which is too austere or too orderly 
can make intimacy difficult. For intimacy wants peacefulness and 
a tranquil atmosphere in which a glance is expressive and the 
slightest gestures take on meaning. 


The home and family life should also favour apprenticeship 
in love. The intimacy we are talking about supposes and expresses 
this love ; this latter is also reflected in the family customs. It is 
everywhere ; in the family photos and recollections, in the knick- 
knacks we cannot part with, the children’s prizes which have a place 
of honour. Love is found in the parents’ rulings, and the exemptions 
often conceded. 


Conclusion. 


The home and family life contribute, then, to the education of 
the children. A consideration of the various elements reveals their 
efficacy for promoting a religious spirit, as indicated above. We 
have here a method of education in conformity with the very 
nature of man and with the family as a society. 

In these days when so many efforts are being expended to 
improve methods of education, we might do well to pay close 
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attention to this very simple and natural method which would free 
us from some devices which are far too abstract and artificial. 
It is God’s method ; in the faithful fulfilment of our lowly tasks 
let us try to cultivate this method in its concrete aspects yet with 
a spirit worthy of its high human and religious grandeur. * 


1 The Ligues Ouvriéres Féminines Chrétiennes (III, rue de la Poste, Bruxelles) 
for which MUe van DE PuTTE works has Flemish and Walloon section. Both seek 
to give the women of the working-classes a sense of the Christian value of their 
daily lives and family events. They organize special meetings for expectant mothers, 
mothers of children from 3 to 6 of age, mothers of future communicants, etc. Apart 
from these specialized meetings, all the work of the league is directed to the religious 
education of the family (monthly meetings of the section leaders, members meetings, 
publications, monthly journal). 

In Belgium the independent classes are influenced by the Fédération des Femmes 
Catholiques (19, rue du Marteau, Bruxelles) which publishes a review : La Femme, 
la vie, le monde. The F. F. C. B. lays down a scheme of work each year (La famille 
ouverte, 1950-51, La Famille et sa mission, 1951-52) and organizes researches. We 
will be glad to follow in our survey their activities in the sphere of religious 
education (Editor’s note). 


Family Prayer 


by Marie-Louise and Jacques DEFossA 
Leaders of Family-Companions of St. Francis 1 


The fulness of life is measured by the amount of prayer there is 
in it. This is true not only of our own individual lives, but of the 
community life of a family. In and through prayer we develop the 
riches implanted within us by God. For is not prayer, above all, 
a consciousness of God and our own being and of the links binding 
us to Him? From this consciousness springs the expression of 
our love in response to His. 

Such prayer is, we think, the best means of pursuing our personal 
religious education. When we learn the truths given in the catechism 
or read the Bible or study the liturgy, we do this not to increase 
our knowledge merely, but to know more clearly the will of God 
for the world, to enter more closely into the mystery of the Godhead, 
and pay Him the homage that is His due. Our knowledge, then, 
is directed towards a greater love. So we can say that prayer is both 
the means and the crowning of all religious education. 

Similarly, family prayer contributes to the religious education 
of the members and in time perfects it. The family tends to become 
a‘ community oratory ’ where God becomes more intensely present ; 
the members become more and more aware of His presence and of 
the blessings He bestows; they are each helped to live together 
with and in Him. And that is why all their acquired religious 
knowledge, far from being bookish, becomes a vital nourishment. 

It will be gathered from what we have just said that we intend 
to write of prayer in the strict sense. We do not think that family 
prayer can be restricted to that soulless uttering of many words 
which we had when we ourselves were children. We are aware of 
the usefulness of formulae, but we know also their danger. For 


1 Marie-Louise and Jacques Drerossa, former born at Verviers, latter at Liége. 
Jacques studied at Lyons; became schoolmaster, then journalist. Married 1938. 
Six children (three boys and three girls). Leaders in Belgium for Family-Companions 
of St. Francis. — Address : 16, Avenue des Lucioles, Watermael-Boitsfort, BELGIum 


(Editor’s note). 
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family prayer, as for personal prayer, it is good to know what value 
to attach to formulae. These must not occupy the whole of prayer ; 
they are a support and a means of expression ; but everything in 
prayer cannot be put into words: there are silences more eloquent 
than the most pregnant of words. We would wish our prayer to take 
its flight from some spoken word or hymn and be transported to 
that sphere of silence where our souls seem fused together in one 
single act of adoration. 
a * x 

If there be any domain where progress is to be constantly being 
sought, it is surely in the domain of prayer. Let us not deceive 
ourselves: there is no fixed standard of perfect family prayer. 
Each family must find how to express its own prayer, or rather be 
ever seeking its right expression as the various members change 
in character. At the start we must expect all sorts of experiments, 
corrections, modifications, changes which may appear retrogression. 
The main thing is to keep clearly in mind the final aim, given our 
particular family with its own enthusiasms and depressions, its 
good qualities and its weaknesses. 

Family prayer must find the right time when we can fit it in. 
It must be sufficiently frequent to preserve a spirit of prayer ; yet 
it should not encroach upon personal prayer or other forms of 
community prayer, such as that of husband and wife together or 
at the parish Church services. Family prayer must obviously be 
within the bounds of practical possibility. During the week it may 
only be possible at meal times and before the children go to bed. 
Length will depend on the age and temperament of the youngest 
members. For the good of all, only those who can profit by 
prayer of a certain duration will be allowed to take part. 

Brief prayer, such as before and after meals, should make up 
in intensity what it lacks in length. A good hymn may be a help; 
but often this should be supplemented or replaced by a very simple 
improvised prayer in which we express our gratitude and our trust 
in Providence. 

Here are a few examples of family prayer before or after meals. 
Anyone can make up similar ones according to the circumstances 
and needs of those sitting around the table. 


Before : O Lord, bless this meal, bless also those who have worked in the 
preparation of this food, farmers, workers, miners who have extracted the 
coal with which we have cooked the food. Grant that they all do their work 
with joy and love. 
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After : We thank you, Lord, for this meal. We pray for those who, unlike 
ourselves, have not been able to refresh their strength ; we pray that they 
get food and work. 


Befove : Lord, we owe these meals to your goodness. We ask you to bless 
them and make us worthy of all your graces. 


Aftey : Thank you, Lord, for this food we have just eaten. Grant that 
we may use the strength it has given us for your glory and the happiness 
of our fellows. 


Before ; We are gathered together for this meal. Bless it. May all men, 
our brothers, find a home for shelter and bread for nourishment. 


After : We thank you, Lord, for this meal ; we ask for the grace not to 
forget your gifts and to make good use of our strength. 


Before : Lord, we are going to eat of the same bread, the same dishes. 
Allow us to praise you as with one heart and come together into your presence. 


After : You have fed us, Lord, with the same bread. We wish to remain 
united in your love and praise you together, you who are our most kind 
Father. 


* 
* * 


For a longer prayer, such as evening prayer, the first question is 
where to have it. We cannot make it a rule that it should always be 
in the same room or never twice running in the same place. We 
should consider the circumstances, the liturgical season (at the crib 
at Christmas), family feasts (one of the children’s birthday). As 
for manner, each family must find out its own, making use of the 
riches put at our disposal by the Church and asking the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Examples of family prayer have been given in earlier volumes 
of this magazine. We will, then, just recall the essential points and 
make one or two remarks. First we must calm down the children 
by holding a few moments’ silence. Then father says a few words 
to fix our attention, for example, ‘*‘ Jesus, we know you are here 
among us ’’, or ‘‘ How nice it is to pray all together to God ”’. 
Then we make a slow sign of the cross, and we all recite a short 
prayer, without hurrying, thinking about each phrase : for example, 
an ‘Our Father’ or some act of faith, hope or charity, or a simple 
version of the ‘ Veni Creator ’. Perhaps, we may prefer to invoke 
the Holy Trinity, using some known hymn. Or again, we may 
prefer to improvise a litany of praise and adoration, — like this : 


‘¢ We adore you, Father, who created us. We adore you. 
‘¢ We adore you, Jesus, who redeemed us. We adore you. 
‘¢ We adore you, Holy Spirit, who dwell in our soul. We adore you. 
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‘¢ We adore you, Father, who are always watching over us. We adore you. 
‘* We love you, Jesus, who willed to be our Brother. We love you. He 


Again a few moments of silence ; then father (or mother, this is 
sometimes to be preferred because her voice is gentler) discreetly 
recalls what hasn’t gone well that day and asks pardon for the | 
faults committed by the family. If the ‘ spiritual climate ’ allows 
of it, those who desire may accuse themselves aloud ; but in this 
case it can only be on matters affecting the family, for example, 
bad temper, sharp words, refusing to do things. Father and mother 
will give encouragement, remind of good done, and ask for grace 
of fortitude from the Holy Ghost, and get the children to repeat 
the petition phrases. We may let each one express aloud some 
resolution ; it is sometimes preferable to leave this resolution until 
later, after the fourth part of prayer. 

Father then reads some good spiritual passage, short and simple, 
but enriching (from Bible, missal, or any other book). One of the 
older children can do the reading if they wish and have prepared it. 
Or father can give some very simple explanation of the liturgical 
season or the next day’s feast or some topical religious event. 
And when possible, let the children draw the moral themselves. 
This part can be done sitting down. 

Again, a few seconds silence before the intentions ; here also 
complete liberty for each to speak aloud or silently ; mother begins, 
and father ends by gathering all the intentions into a spiritual 
bouquet. Not only petitions, but thanksgiving. This is the heart 
of the prayer, when each should feel very close to God, and at 
the same time very close to life with one’s worries, joys, difficulties, 
one’s family and friends, the sick, strangers, the dead, the Church, 
priests and faithful, etc. It is the best time for making resolutions 
and deciding one’s intention for the next day. 

We now stand up and turn to Our Lady, our patron Saints and 
Guardian Angels: a few slowly uttered invocations, frequently 
varied, help to join the family circle together again. We end with 
a verse from some hymn, preferably to Our Lady. 

If for some reason one of these parts is lengthened, we shorten 
another, for we must not put a strain on the children’s attention : 
eight or ten minutes is a maximum. One day, it will be the exami- 
nation of conscience which takes more time, another the next 
day’s feast, or the time for making intentions. There is no arithmetic 
about it, no time-table ; the thing is to get into communication 
with God as quickly as possible ; what matters is that each member 
of the family should draw fruit from this family prayer. 
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As may be seen, this family prayer can combine the various ele- 
ments of a religious education: doctrine, striving after moral 
progress, union with the life of the Church. 


As each family has an atmosphere of its own, so it is desirable 
that its prayer have a mark of its own. Exaggerating a little, we 
would say that the family prayer ought to exude the ‘ spirituality ’ 
of the family, for it is in prayer that the family should find its mode 
of expression. 

We may distinguish what are the fundamental elements of any 
form of family spirituality, because they are essence of all prayer. 
There can be no true prayer without consciousness of the presence 
of God ; so a family can be said to live a life of prayer only if all 
its members try to live in the presence of the Holy Trinity. The first 
object of the time for prayer will be to recall this primary duty of 
the family members. There is no need for the parents to preach 
to their children on the subject ; much discretion is needed. Their 
general attitude and behaviour will be the best way of making the 
children aware of the presence of God in the home. 

This putting ourselves in the presence of God is only a prelimi- 
nary ; we must draw the logical consequences. In particular, we will 
be attentive to the promptings of the Holy Ghost ; if our prayer be 
true prayer we will learn what this same Spirit expects of our 
family. Our house can be made a new cenacle into which He breathes 
life and from which His light and warmth radiates. We can apply 
to our little family community the words of the liturgy: ‘* Send 
forth thy Spirit, and Thou shalt renew the face of the world. ”’ 

Many writers have analysed the effects of prayer on the behaviour 
of the one who prays. We can widen their conclusions to the com- 
munity that prays. Without exhausting such a subject, we may 
here mention one or two results of family prayer on the family. 

Parents who pray with their children in the way we have described 
will be obliged to live continually in that serene atmosphere to 
which prayer has led them. They have showed themselves to their 
children as they are in God’s sight, with their greatness as deposi- 
taries of God’s authority but also with their weakness as creatures 
struggling towards their end. On the other hand, by praying with 
their children, the parents will speak to God with greater confidence 
and simplicity, and they will be less self-centred in their prayer. 
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The children will learn that God is near and that everything 
finds its explanation in this presence. They will be living in the real 
world, intellectually, morally and spiritually. 

The whole family atmosphere will be influenced by this prayer 
in common. Because all the members live in the presence of God 
and listen to the promptings of the Holy Spirit, the union between 
themselves will be deeper and more intense, so intense that it 
cannot be expressed in words. The atmosphere will be transparent, 
purified of those fogs which can dim members of the same family 
from one another. It will make the education of the children an 
easier matter ; the parents can leave a great part to God to whom 
they are constantly recommending their little ones. In a recent 
number of Famille, a writer asks why some parents succeed in the 
education of their children whereas others fail though they do 
the same things and have the same good will. His answer is worth 
meditating upon : ‘* No doubt it is because by living close to them, 
the children have become aware of a mysterious presence and of 
a supernatural reality which fills their lives. ’’ This awareness is 
facilitated by prayer in common. 

In prayer, also, parents can best correct undesirable influences 
exerted by teachers or, alas, by the clergy. In God’s presence and 
with all charity they will correct wrong ideas or false perspectives. 
We have in mind, for example, those too hasty and unqualified 
statements about those who are not members of the Church ; we 
will try to draw the attention of our children to the duty of charity 
towards these people who are our brothers and for whom we have 
grave responsibilities. We are thinking also of the exaggerated 
importance given to secondary matters, such as dress, whilst the 
essential things are allowed to be lost sight of ; we try to give every- 
thing its real value, showing that a lie or a sin against charity is far 
more important than the right colour of shoes to be worn on Reve- 
rend Mother’s feast. 


‘* Those societies from which the need for prayer disappears are 
generally close to degeneracy. ’’ So writes Doctor Carrel. It is 
particularly true of the family. If we want our family to develop 
fully and reach the perfection to which it is called, we must vivify it 
with prayer. Then we will be giving it its best chance of fulfilling 
its mission to its own members and to the larger communities in 
which it lives. 


Rosary Thoughts 


A Helpful Method of Saying the Rosary. 


by the Hon. Mrs. Henrietta BowER 1 


1. The difficulties met with 
in saying the Rosary. 


The difficulties met with in saying the Rosary are quite simply 
the vaison d’étre of the ‘ Rosary Thoughts ’ I have been asked to 
describe. 

The problem is how to say vocal and repetitive prayers, and 
meditate at the same time upon the mysteries which, with the sole 
exception of the Annunciation, are remote from the words repeated. 
This is found too difficult by many. They become the prey of dis- 
tractions, and are so tormented by these that boredom and dislike 
gain the upper hand and make a mockery of the mumbled Hail 
Marys. It is not surprising that many of those who give up trying 
to meditate on the mysteries and concentrate instead on the actual 
words themselves find that there is not enough food for thought 
to keep up their attention, and again boredom results. Religious 
and teachers are often kept in the dark about the extent of the 
difficulties and the consequent dropping of the Rosary as a private 
devotion, simply because the average Catholic is ashamed to admit 
just how difficult he finds it. Unable to say the Rosary fruitfully 
themselves, parents are less able or inclined to teach their children 
or attempt to establish the practice of the family Rosary. 


2. An ancient method. 


I was led to collect further reasons why we should say the Rosary 
and to write a brief history of its development. This research made 


1 Mother of a large family. Founder of the Catholic Central Library ; late National 
President of the Union of Catholic Mothers ; co-opted member of the National 
Board of Catholic Women ; the only Catholic member of the Government’s Depart- 
mental Committee on Children and the Cinema. — Address: 3, Oakhill road, 
Putney, S. W. 15, ENGLAND (Editor’s note). 
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me discover my own colossal ignorance. Until then I had held the 
popular view that the Rosary had been given to St. Dominic 
precisely as we say it now, and that one other reason for saying 
it was that Our Lady had asked for this at Lourdes and Fatima. 
Enquiries since made at schools show that this also sums up the 
knowledge of the average school-leaver to-day. 

Whatever the causes, the Rosary has suffered. My most interesting 
discovery was that the difficulties of saying the Rosary had been 
felt and tackled centuries ago when it consisted only of fifty short 
ejaculations of greeting to Our Lady, viz., that of the Angel Gabriel 
and St. Elizabeth linked together with the name Jesus, and nothing 
more. Dominic of Prussia, before he became a Carthusian monk 
at the age of 25, had led a very dissolute life. Without doubt he 
found the return to a life of prayer very heavy going and experienced 
difficulty in keeping his mind fixed on these greetings for the space 
of fifty ‘ aves ’. People who have entered religious life young may 
well fail to realize the havoc wrought by the abandonment of 
prayer among those in the world, even though they are not dissolute, 
and how hard the struggle back can be. Dominic’s thoughts reveal 
how repentently he must have prayed to love as Our Lady wanted 
him to love, and how his greetings became far more than cries of 
admiration to her when faced with the mystery of the Redemption 
at the moment the Angel was seeking her consent to be the Mother 
of God made Man. He made, then, repeated acts of love in order to 
foster in himself a real devotion to the Redemption by speaking 
to Our Lady about the facts, the wonder and the mystery of it all, 
in short sentences, one for each Ave. 

The mainspring is the union of Christ with humanity. Dominic 
asks us to think about, perpetuate and renew in ourselves this 
union by his series of thoughts in kaleidoscopic form written some 
two hundred years after St. Dominic had made known Our Lady’s 
first request of many during past centuries for the recitation of 
Aves. Their popularity in pre-Reformation times was tremendous, 
judging from the number of editions in which they appear in Primers 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 1 The Reformation seems to have 
sent them into oblivion, because in 1600 another prayer-book gave 


1A late fifteenth century prayer-book contains a most interesting attempt to 
expand Dominic’s 50 thoughts to match the 150 aves which had by then become 
the accepted number. It was translated by Cardinal Gasquet, but apparently 
never printed. In this version the thoughts are in sets of tens tending towards the 
mysteries as we know them today ; all Dominic’s fifty are embodied in identical or 
slightly altered wording. The effort to extend them was, however, only partially 
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an elaborate system for prefacing each mystery and Hail Mary 
with a short meditation which showed that the writer had no idea 
of the earlier methods of saying the Rosary or of Dominic of Prussia. 
In this prayer-book the mysteries chosen were in the form we know 
them today. The object of Dominic’s thoughts and the mysteries 
we meditate today are one and the same: that each of us will 
continue to add to the union of Christ with humanity, recalling 
how He came on earth through Our Lady to take all the sorrows, 
joys and afflictions of human life upon Himself, and how He seeks 
to come through her in like manner into our souls and daily lives. 
The method and purposes of our own version of Rosary thoughts 
are exactly the same. Great was the joy of discovering that they 
were plumb in the centre of ancient Catholic tradition. 


3. A method for today. 


The modern thoughts, of which we have published a selection 
of about four hundred, are shorter than those of Dominic. The 
essential difference is that they are meant to be inserted mentally 
only between the two halves of the Hail Mary. They are in conver- 
sational form, linking the facts and the lessons of the mystery to 
Our Lady. Two or three will suffice to keep the mental attention 
of most adults for the whole mystery, though some like a different 
thought for each Hail Mary, as do most children. The mental flash 
of thought whilst drawing breath to say the second half of the Hail 
Mary means there is no lengthening of the Rosary. 

A few examples culled from the 400 thoughts we offer will 
illustrate the method : 


Annunciation. 


Jesus depending on thee. 

Jesus seeking thy help to repair 
the evil done by Eve. 

Jesus through thee making Himself 
one with us. 

Jesus so little within thee, seeking 
greatly to be loved. 

Jesus so great, concealing His great- 
ness within thee. 


Visitation 


Jesus exalting thy humility. 

Jesus giving His grace to all through 
thee. 

Jesus wanting all generations to call 
thee blessed. 

Jesus within thee sanctifying thy 
housework. 

Jesus loving thy gentle care of Saint 
Elizabeth. 


successful. The first ten thoughts of the Joyful were devoted to honouring various 
parts of Mary’s body, and likewise the last ten of the Passion to the various parts 
of Our Lord’s body. When it comes to the Glorious mysteries, the writer runs dry 
after sixteen and falls back on Aves said in honour of various Saints. 
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Agony in the Garden. 


Jesus foreseeing all human crimes. 

Jesus bowed down by my sins. 

Jesus blushing for shame for our sins. 

Jesus praying for this chalice to 
pass away. 

Jesus accepting this chalice for our 
sinfulness. 


The Resurrection. 


Jesus leaving His tomb empty. 

Jesus appearing to thee. 

Jesus filling thy heart with great joy. 

Jesus appearing and disappearing. 

Jesus searched for by the sorrowing 
women. 
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Scourging at the Pillar. 


Jesus scourged to overcome our fear 
to accept pain. 

Jesus saddened by Peter’s denial. — 

Jesus denied by Peter from fear and 
human respect. 

Jesus scourged by each of my sins. 

Jesus prostrate on the ground ex- 
hausted. 


The Ascension. 


Jesus ending His forty days on earth. 

Jesus saying goodbye to thee. 

Jesus reminding all ** Be glad I go to 
the Father. ”’ 

Jesus bidding His Apostles to wait 
for the Holy Ghost. 


Jesus giving His apostles power to 
forgive sins. 


In teaching the method to children it is, of course, necessary 
to say the thoughts verbally, till they know them, and also to 
encourage them to make up their own. How rewarding it is to hear 
a six year old child say : ** Say that one again, I like it so much”’ ; 
or to hear older ones saying ‘‘ I bag the Resurrection ”’, or ‘* It ’s not 
fair, you had the Nativity last ’’. Then one knows that the Rosary 
has come alive for them. It has revealed to me how young children 
can be taught to meditate, to formulate their expressions of love 
and interest in the mystery. I give just two examples of thoughts 
made up by a child of six: ‘* Jesus watched over by Saint Joseph 
whilst Mary slept ’’, ‘* Jesus crowning thee with daisy chains. ” 
A parent wrote to me: ‘* Perhaps the best testimony to the value 
of the ‘ Thoughts ’ comes from the children who insist on using 
them when mother and I, tired out after a long day and anxious 
to get the family off to bed, suggest dispensing with them for once, 
in order to get them to bed.’’ This same father bought a large 
quantity of Rosary Thoughts to distribute to schools and convents 
in his neighbourhood, as a result of his own children’s reactions. 

In the early meditations on the Rosary, apart from those of 
Dominic, the emphasis was laid on the union of mother and child. 
The mysteries as now laid down by the Church make it a union 
with Christ suffering and glorified. Dominic, by contrast, gave the 
mysteries of the Assumption and the Crowning in a single thought : 
‘¢ who assumed thee, His most holy Mother, and exalted thee above 
all the chosen angels. ’? The four hundred modern thoughts make 
the Rosary a meeting place for Our Lord, through Our Lady — she, 
the perfect lover and we with her and in her. The thoughts help — 
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they suggest how this is to be continued in our lives: the Joyful 
to arouse our charity, zeal and practice of humility in the seeking 
of Christ, the Sorrowful to help us see more deeply how the Passion 
of Our Lord and the sorrows of Mary achieved our redemption 
so that we too may become willing to suffer for Christ, the Glorious 
that we may, through the Church today, throbbing with the risen 
life of Christ and triumphant despite the persecution of centuries, 
remember that we Christians are in this world but not of it, and look 
forward to the joys of resurrection and eternity. 


to deepen the whole history and meaning of the Redemption ; 


4. Origin and spread of the method. 


I have been asked how these Rosary thoughts came to be so 
widespread. I was eight weeks in an isolation hospital with scarlet 
fever. It is rare for the mother of a large family to have so long 
a time completely freed and able to turn wholeheartedly to prayer 
without fear of neglect of duties or spiritual selfishness. The prayer 
I concentrated upon was the Rosary. In the last week at hospital 
there was a correspondence in the ‘ Catholic Herald ’ on the diffi- 
culties of saying the Rosary. I intervened with a brief letter giving 
the method and wrote down for the first time ten sample thoughts 
for the Nativity. I chose the Nativity because the thoughts for this 
mystery are the easiest and the most illustrative. Afterwards I felt 
as though I had ‘ cheated’. I realized the years it had taken to 
develop thoughts in conversational form to fit all the mysteries, 
particularly the Assumption and the Crowning, and that some 
people might find it too hard. To placate my conscience I added 
that if anyone cared to send a stamped addressed envelope, I would 
send them a complete set, thinking that perhaps half a dozen might 
trouble to do so. At that time Rosary thoughts existed only in 
the minds and memories of myself and my children to whom I 
turned for help when the requests came in. At first I thought I could 
type enough sets myself ; then I took to duplicating, and as this 
became too expensive, I rushed into print with just a hundred and 
fifty thoughts without thinking of securing an imprimatur ! I wrote 
a second letter to the ‘ Herald’ saying a printed edition of the 
thoughts were available at 2d plus stamped addressed envelope. 
These continued to pour in from all parts of the world, including 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. The promise of a Mass, in lieu 
of the 2d, came from Hungary! One request came through from 
the Communist part of China. The thousand I had had printed was 
quickly exhausted. 
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Finally, after various ups and downs, a first edition, this time 
with an imprimatur, of 20,000 leaflets and 5.000 booklets was 
printed. Mgr. Barton described the series of thoughts in the ‘ Ca- 
tholic Herald ’ as ‘‘ one of the most practical and satisfying helps. 
to the recital of the fifteen mysteries that has ever been devised. ”’ 
The ‘ Tablet? hoped they would command a wide circulation. 
That was just over two years ago, and since then a second and larger 
edition has been printed. The largest orders have come from the 
laity. One layman took a large quantity for anonymous distri- 
bution to the parish priests of fifteen neighbouring parishes. Another 
took £ 9 worth over to the U.S.A. One priest in a New York church 
wrote to say his hundred have been snapped up in ten days from 
his pamphlet rack and asked for three hundred more. This larger 
edition has been by request translated into French for French- 
speaking Canada. After studying available literature on the Rosary 
a priest in the north of England decided to give a copy of Rosary 
thoughts to 270 homes in the parish. He got his school teachers 
to teach the method to the children in the school. A member of the 
Legion of Mary wrote from Ireland: ‘** I have used the thoughts 
when sick and worried and not well and that is a great test. I am 
delighted with the simplicity of the method and the fact that it does 
not strain the mind or make great demands on one’s intellect ; 
it is the only method I have ever tried that gives full value to the 
words and the meditation. ’’ This legionary has volunteered to 
spread the leaflets in Ireland. The Irish Press has published letters. 
recommending them. A curate from Malta wrote to say they were 
going like ‘ hot cakes ’. They are now being translated into Maltese. 

In its second issue of this year the bi-monthly magazine ‘ Soul ’ 
in America, the organ of ‘ The Blue Army ’, an organization recently 
formed to spread devotion to Our Lady of Fatima with already over 
two million members, is offering to send a leaflet copy of *‘ Rosary 
Thoughts ” gratis to any member forwarding a stamped addressed 
envelope, and at same time recommending the history edition. 

The new edition has also penetrated the Iron Curtain. Recently — 
an unsigned note contained a message that it was ** too dangerous. 
to correspond with persons abroad ’’; the postmark disclosed 
the proof that Rosary thoughts had entered another satellite 
country. May the Rosary thoughts help to storm heaven, as Our 
Lady begs, and obtain the liberation of these persecuted countries. 
May those who find the thoughts of real help work to see them 
restored in their modern form to the prayer-books of all countries ! 


Our Children’s Faith 
and the Outside World 


by Franz WEYERGANS 
Companion of St. Francis * 


The most important part of a child’s education is received at 
home in the ordinary daily round of events ; it is built up by life 
“itself. The teaching of doctrine as such would hardly be of any use 
for children if it were not experienced in a concrete way at home. 
We can, for example, teach the child what is charity. But it will 
remain on the surface of the child’s mind, like a lesson in geography 
or history, unless we drive home our explanation with some concrete 
application, provide opportunities for living it and thinking about it 
in the light of events which are familiar to them. 

To succeed in this, the educator will need to be constantly on the 
alert to time the concrete application with the teaching just given 
or to get in a lesson from something that happens in the home. 
He needs great tact so as not to appear for ever moralizing and 
not to exhaust the child with pious exhortations and references 
to God (or ‘ Little Jesus ’, which is worse). 

Bearing these two important qualifications in mind, we think 
the golden rule is to test our teaching in the crucible of daily life. 
This is particularly applicable in the matter under consideration : 
teaching religion by the family’s attitude to the outside world. 

First, a brief note on our idea of family. How to think as a family, 
how cultivate those reactions which are fundamentally the same 
for parents and children without stifling the development of per- 
sonality, is a problem of education which does not come within 


1 Franz WEYERGANS, born Liége, 1912. Father of five children. Writer (novels, 
essays, literary criticism). Chief works: La Route et la Maison, Ratsons de vivre, 
Letives a un jeune vivant, Prairies. Also written for Revue Nouvelle, Témoignage 
Chrétien, Présence des Livres. For last fifteen years keen promoter of the Companions 
of St. Francis Movement. — Address: 25, rue des Echevins, Ixelles, BELGIuM 
(Editor’s note). 
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our scope. We may note, however, that the first task of religious 
educators will be to discern the essential characteristics or the ideal 
portrait of a religious child. One child will naturally stress prayer, 
and a lengthy visit to the Church will be for him necessary and 
wholesome, whereas another will be more given to works of charity. 
The most difficult job of the parent will be to discover these early 
tendencies, foster them, and use them to liberate other tendencies 
and especially to avoid substituting his own conception of the 
interior life for the one which the child himself should freely choose 
as early as possible. 


* 
* * 


No one will deny that a Catholic home should be an open house. 
Similarly, we are convinced that the children should go out. One 
of the permanent features of family life is precisely this ability to 
come home with the ideas and experiences gathered outside, 
examine them and purify them in the light of one’s own home, 
and to go off again feeling assured of the affection and support of 
the family members. This mysterious alchemy is the key to family 
happiness and doing good outside. 

Consider visitors to the house. Should our welcome be determined 
only by their effect upon our children ? Should we exclude the 
individual who speaks ill of others, who behaves badly, the divorcée 
aunt, the atheist uncle, in brief, all who have more or less openly 
broken away from God ? Apart from special cases of people who are 
thoroughly bad (or lack any sense of decency), we think we ought 
to welcome, in the presence of our children, those whose conduct 
is not irreproachable. No doubt the children will receive them in the 
same spirit as do the parents. Children literally absorb the family 
atmosphere. If they have heard the parents pass some judgement 
on coming visitors, they will unconsciously think the same. If in 
difficult cases the parents have warned the children and explained 
their attitude in a religious light, the children will not only under- 
stand but feel at once with their parents in the good work undertaken — 
by the family. The visitor will be allowed to see the children. He will 
appreciate their candour, simplicity and spontaneity. The children 
will run no risk by contact with him because they have been in- 
formed beforehand. Again, if such an encounter is to be made 
outside the home, they will be forewarned. Whereas we might have 
made a bugbear of such a visit if we had said nothing, we have now 
taught our children to be truly charitable, at people’s service, 
kindly disposed, and not to make false judgements. In our night. 
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prayers we pray for our visitors as a matter of course and without 
fuss. The children will think about our warning and the visit, and 
they will make the necessary connection with God. The exercise 
of charity will not have been a sort of pious burden ; it will be just 
a sign of their joy of life. 

The secret lies, as may be guessed, in the tone of our warnings and 
the spirit of our conversation. 

In a like manner we can do much where school companions are 


' concerned. Here is a domain where the child moves at ease. School 


children are his own special universe. We pity those parents who 
cannot feel any interest in their children’s friends. We should speak 
to our children about them, share their keenness, mitigate it at 
times, correct their opinions, and cast the light of charity upon their 
judgements. Our children are quick to attribute any and every 
defect to their friends, as also, in the warmth of admiration, to 
transform every defect into a virtue. Through these human contacts 
— their initiation to social life -—we can teach our children a 
considerate love of one’s neighbour : to love men apart from defects 
and qualities, to love them in God and especially to love God in 
them. But we cannot do this without a close connection with. 
prayer and the sacraments, without devoting some of our own time 
to receiving our children’s friends and becoming familiar with 
them. We might say the same of their teachers, whom we should 
get to know so that we may converse about them. 
* 5: * 

Where should such conversations be held ? Chiefly around the 
family table. The outside world is best judged from inside the 
family circle. Whilst we are sharing the same food and enjoying our- 
selves (all worries banished and any giving account of conduct 
postponed till later), that is the best moment for making a joint 
and enlightened judgement. Use this time for widening our outlook. 
The outside world includes also the news over the wireless, the news- 
papers (dailies and illustrated weeklies), public notices, news of 
distant friends. There is plenty of material here in the world’s talk. 
It may range from the war in Korea (a Catholic view of the war, 
the fighting men, the suffering) to the latest invention (technology 
at the service of man) and taking in some adventure film (a lesson 
in human prowess), holiday plans (discovery of God’s creation), 
the next wolf-cub meeting, some big trial, a friend’s illness, some 
feat of endurance, the death of a foreign missionary. Examples 
could be multiplied. The main point is to find what interests the 
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children and make some comment on it to as to provoke their own. 
And so on... 

The wireless, books and films raise many a problem. We want to 
envisage them here only from the ‘ outside ’ angle and our Catholic 
attitude towards them. Our attitude ought to be one of goodwill 
for these marvellous powers which the mind of man has received 
from God. We should not be opposed to them. We can make the 
necessary reserves and christianize this vast living matter. 

* “ * 

Children acquire Christian reflexes by watching their parents. 
Reflex is perhaps an unfortunate word, as Christianity is not some- 
thing mechanical. But it does suggest the idea of an immediate and 
right reaction. These reflexes will best come into play in matters 
outside the home, especially the matter of ‘ news ’. It may be the 
illness of a friend, the death of a great aunt, the birth of a baby... 
The whole family, led by the parents, will have the same reactions, 
and join in a prayer of petition, thanksgiving or praise as the case 
may be. Again, these reactions should be natural, spontaneous, 
and an outcome of the general attitude. 

We cannot give our children a social sense or a sense of what the 
Church is unless people of all types call at our house. If they have 
never seen a pagan, how can they see that the Church must be 
missionary ? if they have never looked upon a protestant in a favour- 
able light, how can they understand the oecumenical movement ? 
if they have never seen a poor man, how urge them to poverty 
and giving help ? if they have never had an opportunity of lending 
their room or giving up a Sunday to look after a neighbour’s 
children, how can we explain the parable of the Good Samaritan ? 


* 
* x. 


We sometimes send the children out to other people. It is one of 
the many paradoxes of the Christian life that a family will itself 
be more united, affectionate and kindly, the more its members 
want to go out and share with others the blessings it has received. 

We encounter the same prudence and false prudence. Should we 
send our children anywhere ? Parents ought, we think, to encourage — 
their children to go out. Refusal should be very exceptional and — 
based upon motives of charity. The mixing of social classes, the 
rubbing shoulders with children not very firm in their faith, the 
going among difficult people will be good for the children provided 
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they have been forewarned. The outside world can be regarded as 
a field of the apostolate, also as a means of personal development, 
for an encounter is usually an enriching experience if we know how 
to use it. A family closed in on itself, where the children are kept 
as in a hothouse, produces spineless Christians or rebels. The family 
that is open —in both senses: from which one goes without 
restraint and to which people are welcomed — produces Christians 
who are conscious of the world and its needs, for whom Christ is 
the Brother of all and salvation is a matter for all. Do not say that 
the child runs risks both socially and religiously. Certainly he does, 
but he will have to incur them in any case, and what we have escaped 
by not letting him visit a school friend will come in by way of a 
newspaper paragraph read in secret or a street advertisement. 
We rely on the parents’ good sense. The children are not to be sent 
anywhere they like and are to be helped, with all due charity, to 
break off a harmful friendship, but, for heaven’s sake, do not waste 
this excellent opportunity for strengthening the spiritual vigour 
of the children with a wholesome experience of the good and 
the weaknesses in the world. 
* ; * 

Finally, we may consider the family acting together as a family. 
We recall those dull Sundays of our own childhood when parents 
went visiting with their children and we were told not to dirty 
ourselves and to make a good impression upon our hosts by keeping 
quiet and being formal in our manner. Against that, we would like 
to set an experience we know well because we have shared it ; 
it is that of the Family-Companions of Saint Francis who gather 
together a number of families to make pilgrimages. These Sunday 
trampings weld the family together. Nothing unites better those 
perpetual antagonists, father and son, than a long walk made 
together. The adventures on the road bring discoveries and perils, 
but the whole family is faced with them. The contacts with friends, 
the meeting with local people, the prayers said in the churches along 
the way, the discovery of Nature, the brotherhood existing between 
all who take part in the pilgrimages, allow the parents to get closer 
to their children and tackle the problems raised by the outside 
world in an atmosphere of joy and trust. 

This sort of pilgrimage is really a Christian substitute for nee 
old Sunday ‘ family outings’ which have become sclerosed and 
lost their former attraction. It shows that human institutions must 
be quickened by the Christian spirit if they are to enjoy life. The 
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children come back from these pilgrim walks in high spirits and 
for the next few days are still full of thrill. They go and carry their 
joy among their various circles of friends and show how easily 
one can combine the spiritual and the temporal. 


* 
* * 


To sum up, we think parents have a triple duty : not to neglect 
any possible human contact for our children, to christianize this 
human material, and prepare their reactions by our own, which 
will be dynamic and apostolic. It cannot be done without loyalty 
to Christ. The deeper the interior life of the parents, the more 
valuable will be their work. We must never forget that the protec- 
tion of our children in their outside contacts depends largely upon 
our prayer. 


PART II 


Helps to Parents in their Task 
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Preparing Parents for their Responsibilities 
by Pierre RANWEz, S. J. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education } 


Each of the sacraments is intended to give a particular help 
in living a spiritual life. The priest grows in holiness by participating 
in the priesthood of Christ. Husband and wife live up to their 
vocation by modelling themselves on that mysterious union between 
Christ and His Church and humbly cooperating with Him in whom 
tesides Fatherhood in all its fulness. 

By the sacrament of marriage a man and a woman are destined 
to help one another and to bring new members into the Church. 

We will consider the second aspect of this vocation. Holiness for 
parents consists in some degree in fully carrying out their parent- 
hood. 

The giving of life is not the work of a day, nor is it a purely 
corporal act. The parents give themselves to each other and the gift 
is their child. By means of education, which continues the giving 
of life, the children become members of Christ and children of God. 

That is why Catholic parents as parents are to raise up for God 
children who like themselves are images of Christ, their model. 

The total self-giving required of parents constitutes an awesome 
yet sublime responsibility : to become themselves what they want 
their children to become. 

Consequently, whatever progress they make in the knowledge 
and love of Christ will have its repercussions in the upbringing of 
their children ; moreover, the spiritual needs of the children as 
they grow and develop will call for a corresponding spiritual develop- 
ment in the parents. 

Priests should bear this in mind when they are working with 
adults or giving catechism lessons to children. 

When instructing men and women the priest will think of the 
children for whom these parents are responsible to God. When 
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urging them to devote themselves to the religious formation of their 
children, he will take care to help them progress in virtue. 


A word on each of these two points. 


1. Pastoral work among parents should take in their responsibil- 
ities as parents. — Because they have received the sacrament of 
matrimony a father or mother is never spiritually alone. The hus- 
band, for example, bears a responsibility for his wife and children. 
He is helped by their presence. An appeal to his generosity will 
redound to the benefit of his family life, for his wife and children 
will in some way or other be associated with any spiritual progress 
that he makes. It is a great mistake to try and guide married people 
as though they were answerable for their own souls alone. 

Priests and others who work among married couples should, 
then, endeavour to foster the development of the family as a group. 
Religious teaching will be more efficacious if given to a married 
couple together than to each separately. This joint teaching may 
well be not only the beginning of discussions but of a spiritual 
progress that is all the more promising as each party knows how to 
account for the other’s advance and can help him on. Unless it be 
impossible, we should try to train the husband and wife together 
and suggest means of developing together their spiritual life. 

For this reason family retreats may be encouraged because they 
allow the couple : 

— to pray together at length and thus strengthen the family 
union in the silence of these meetings with God ; 

— hear together God’s invitation to pattern their wedded life 
more generously and perhaps more heroically on the Gospel (e. g. 
in matters of chastity, detachment, poverty) ; 

— to make joint resolutions which God may put before them 
and give mutual encouragement in carrying them out. 

When giving spiritual training to married people, the priest will 
remember that most of them are mothers and fathers and that 
they receive only to give. The thought of the new generation to be 
begotten in Christ will be constantly before his mind as it is constant- 
ly in the minds of the parents. The treasure of supernatural truth 
in this way received by the parents as a richness to be shared will be 
greatly appreciated by them. It will remain for them a source of 
light and joy. 


2. The religious training of children can be a means of the parents’ 
own development. — A child is dependant on others. He has not 
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yet reached full personality. He is still in the family environ- 
ment : his reactions, sentiments, outlook are those of his parents, 
brothers and sisters. 

Parents need not imagine they can lead their children in the way 
of the Lord without going along that way themselves. What is more, 
the priest or apostle cannot avail anything unless he joins with 
them in that spiritual progress. In inviting the parents to collab- 
orate in some spiritual work and helping them in their efforts, 
the priest offers them an excellent opportunity for knowing their 
religion better and serving God more fervently. 

Let us see how parents can combine the religious training of their 
children with their own spiritual progress, then how religious leaders 
should help in the training of parents and children. 


a) Religious training of children and spiritual progress of par- 
ents. — The earliest education is the work of the parents alone. 
With infants, as yet unable to reason and express themselves, 
explanations are useless. Only experience counts for anything. 
These experiences are : 

— experience of love : the father and mother show a tender care 
for their child ; this tenderness can be the child’s first notion of 
God’s love ; 

— experience of a generosity that is encouraged and a selfishness 
that is reproved: the father and mother show their disapproval 
when the child wants to have its own way (capriciousness, fits of 
temper, etc.); they encourage its first spontaneous signs of 
generosity (smiling, offering something) ; 

— experience of some mysterious presence : indicated by certain 
actions (mother kneeling down, hands joined in prayer, silence, 
pointing to the crucifix or to heaven). 

These experiences are the first beginnings of religious conscious- 
ness in the child. Soon, about the age of five, six or seven, he will 
begin to have some idea that the unseen Being before whom his 
mother kneels down is God. 

The behaviour of the parents will only serve as an introduction 
to the mystery of God if it is the manifestation of a fervent interior 
life. To become a living witness to divine love, one must be filled 
with this living Love. 

To conclude : The deep love of the parents for their children and 
the desire they have to make God known will be a powerful stimulus 
to the leading of a religious life by the parents themselves. 


b) Training the parents and catechizing children. — From about 
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the age of six the responsibility for the religious training of children 
is shared by the parents and other educators. In the parish church 
or schoolroom catechism lessons are given. Parents should be kept 
acquainted with the teaching given there. What is said to the child 
in child language, given his limited experience, his undeveloped 
sensibility and stumbling intelligence, should be given to parents 
in adult language. 

Suppose we are explaining the Holy Trinity in the catechism 
class. To a child of nine, we talk about the Father who is in heaven, 
the Son who became man, and the Holy Spirit who unites them 
both and dwells in the soul; we compare the unity of the three 
Divine Persons to a very happy family where each one thinks of the 
other. But the same truth can stir deeper depths in the parents. 
Their experience of love — their conjugal union and their own 
giving to their children — will help them to penetrate further 
this mystery. So we can give the parents more than we gave the 
children. Having both learned the same lesson, parents and children 
can talk about it together. The children will ask questions of their 
parents and tell them what they themselves think about it. Thus. 
these childish questions and opinions will be understood by the 
parents, and these latter will continue the rédle they had when the 
children were babies. 


Parents can do more : they can heip their children in their home- 
work. We are not thinking so much of hearing the ** by heart ’” work 
or explaining difficult words, but helping to look up passages in 
the Gospel or Missal, playing a hymn on the piano, making a relief 
map of Palestine, drawings, little researches in preparation for 
class, etc. Help in a practical way will often be easy ; it will foster 
a spiritual giving and receiving much better than an intellectual 
conversation. 


We can envisage a more important spiritual meeting between 
parents and children. They can join in creating a climate of family 
life inspired by the religious teaching received. The various points 
of doctrine are not meant to be furniture of the mind; they are 
to serve the development of a ‘ new creation ’ in God. This growth 
can be helped by the character of the home life and can sanctify 
the whole family. It would be a good thing to help parents see what 
can be the influence of the school lessons on their own life. 

Suppose the sacrifice of the Mass is being done in school. The 
parents can use this opportunity for explaining why we are to go. 
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to Mass, why the whole family should go together for it, and arrange 
what the family can do about it. 

If in school the child is learning about Our Lord who bore witness 
to the truth, the parents can be made to examine whether Christ 
is undisputed Master in their own house, His Gospel a familar book, 
and whether the decisions and judgements made at home are in the 
spirit of the Gospel. 

_ Some people may be thinking that we are somewhat utopian 
in what we have written. Yet attempts made in some places lead us 
to think it is practicable. 

The most obvious way for success is to visit the parents of the 
children being taught. Parents are always sensitive to signs of 
interest in their children. 

During these visits we can broach a further step : joint meetings. 
At the beginning of the school year and several times during it, 
the parents will be invited to meet together. The teachers will 
explain their plans, ask the parents their opinion and work out 
some common line of action. It will be useful for the teacher to be 
told by the parents what are the children’s reactions as well as for 
the parents to hear what it is intended to be done at school. 

Besides these meetings, booklets or leaflets are often necessary. 
Only written texts have the required regularity and precision. 
As a textbook is a companion and guide for the pupil, a text sent 
to the parents would be a useful link between teachers and parents. 
In these leaflets we would find a short doctrinal exposition, sugges-- 
tions on how to help the children prepare their lessons and, above 
all, give practical applications to daily family life. 


Conclusion. — Providence has willed that men help in the sanctifi-- 
cation of men. Grace is communicated in human societies that have 
grown naturally or have been instituted by Christ. The family 
is primary among such societies. Parents and children will be 
mediators of the Christian message. In seeking to enlighten their 
children they themselves will be enlightened. 


The Priest as Life-giver to the Home 
by Edouard RoLLanD 


Editor of the Review ‘* Le prétre et la famille ’’* 


The indispensable spiritual basis of the human family is the love 
which husband and wife have for each other and for their children. 
It would, however, be inaccurate to think that this conjugal and 
parental love is sufficient of itself and that it can be, so to speak, 
laicised without endangering family life. Never in history, not even 
in the days of paganism, has marriage and its natural consequences 
been looked upon as a profane thing and not subject to religious 
influences. 


1. The right perspective. 


Among Catholics the family is inseparable from the Church ; 
in it the Catholic home finds its greatest support and for it the work 
of procreation is carried out, the supernatural generation of sons 
of God. In olden days the father, an almost sacerdotal personage 
was the head of domestic religion. In our present civilization, insofar 
as it remains Christian, the Catholic priest is indispensable for the — 
giving of spiritual life and vigour to the family. 

Consider for a moment. The priest was the witness of the union 
of husband and wife in the name of the Church. For marriage is a 
sacrament. Although the couple are the ministers of this conjugal 
grace to one another, they draw that grace from its one authentic | 
source, the Church. The sacrament, received on their wedding day 
remains throughout their common daily life. The Church cannot be 
absent from this home which was created through her intervention ; 
if the priest, her representative, ceases to be effectively present and 


1 Doctor of Letters and Theology, M. l’abbé Rottanp has taught philosophy 
and theology. Since 1944 engaged on the reviews of the Editions familiales in France. 
He is now chaplain and professor of philosophy in the Brothers’ college. — Address : 
Institut des Fréres, Bretigny-sur-Orge, Seine-et-Oise, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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active in the family, this latter will cease to be Christian and fail 
in its educational task. 


2. Priest and family. 


One can see the necessary and close relationship between the 
priest and the family. Without Catholic families there would be no 
priests, for it is from them that they are recruited. Without priests 
the families become laicised and ‘ profane’. There could be no 
worse error, nor more disquieting symptom, than to see a so-called 
Catholic family shut out the legitimate activities of the priest. 
Thank God there are a great number of homes in which the priest 
is a welcome guest ; and one only needs to show parents and priests 
how they should collaborate in their common task : the preserva- 
tion and extension of the Kingdom of God. 

These statements may seem theoretical and abstract : it is easy 
for any one to make them concrete from his own experience and 
memories. The religious state of a people can be estimated at a 
given time or country by the place which the priest holds in the 
family, their readiness to have recourse to him and show gratitude 
for his services. When people look askance at their priest, when 
they keep away from him to escape his influence and, eventually, 
his legitimate authority, this is an infallible sign that they are on 
the way to becoming pagans, if they are not so already. Anyone 
brought up in a Catholic home will remember the respect and kind- 
ness shown to the priest. 


3. Family action. 


It is this influence which makes the family a Catholic one. A 
family which cuts itself off from contact with the Church becomes 
supernaturally sterile, whatever be its intentions and appearances. 
When one belongs to the Church it is impossible to live for oneself 
alone and think only of self-preservation. There is an essential lack 
of charity and an ignoring of a law inherent in the Christian life 
which requires self-sacrifice. 


4. Objections. 


Some people do not see the need for the presence of a priest, 
unless it be simply as a matter of convention. According to them, a 
priest cannot understand family problems because of his celibacy. 

Often enough the priest is better acquainted with the psychology 
of families than most married people. This can easily be explained. 
He does not confine himself to only one exprience, as a married cou- 
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ple usually does, living their own conjugal life without being able to: 
view it objectively or analyse it with profit. The priest, in touch 
with many families and receiving many confidences, knows the 
other side to many difficult and sad situations, and is able to judge 
impartially the causes of some particular crisis. 


5. The priest as help. 


Far from being out of touch with family life, the celibate priest 
is necessary for the family to achieve its delicate and difficult task 
in a Catholic manner. 

Here also, we have only to look at what experience teaches of 
those times and places of true Christian civilization and high birth- 
rate. In large families with strong traditions, many of the children 
are given to God. Why ? Not because it is an easy way of settling 
them in life, as under the Ancien Régime, but because in such 
conditions society needs educational establishments without which 
indeed the parents could not bear their heavy burden. The ‘ celi- 
bates ’ come to the help of the family. Without any paradox, we 
may say that one finds in surroundings of exceptional fecundity 
the most favourable seed-ground of celibate vocations. 

The priest plays — ought to play — a privileged part. His celi- 
bacy is exclusively ordered to the spiritual benefit of souls and the 
service of the Church — before being a means of personal per- 
fection. As parish priest, he has the cure of families to whom in his 
parish he must furnish the necessary help for the adults in their 
supernatural life, and even more so to the children for their Christian 
education. The parish priest cannot do much without Christian 


parents ; if the parents think things out, what can they do without — 


the help of the priest ? 
6. Some errors. 


Mistakes are made. One of them, at least in most places, belongs 
to the past and is now only of an historical interest. I mean the cler- 
ical hold and interference in family life. There appear to have 
been serious abuses of this kind. ‘* No priest shall come between 
you and me ”’. — this in the matter of conjugal relationships. 
And indeed what an outcry was raised recently a propos of the 


timely words of the Holy Father to French parents and to midwives. 


in Italy. ‘‘ These matters have nothing to do with the Church. ”” 


The same thing happens concerning the Christian education of 


children. But what then is expected of the priest and the Church ? 


People such as these are only Catholics in name. Unfortunately, — 
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very many have unconsciously or wittingly been influenced by 
secularism and anti-clericalism. 

The real error here is not, as some say, on the clerical side, but 
this anti-clericalism, more or less disguised, which lies in Catholics 
themselves. We must realize that here, as in everything else, there 
is a happy mean to be found, certain pitfalls to be avoided. But if 
there are, as we shall try to show later, just and efficacious condi- 
tions for the priestly influence in the home, do not for heaven’s 
_ Sake, because of these pitfalls, condemn the principle or practice 
of the priest’s action. 


7. Methods of priestly action in the home. 


Once we are agreed on the principle we can consider the various 
modes of action. The first to consider is that of conjugal relation- 
ships, using the expression in its widest sense. Christian love 
cannot persist, develop, fructify as it should without a vital contact 
with the Church, and so with the priest her representative. Love is 
something which must be lasting, and spiritually it needs to be 
supernaturalized. What would the Christian life of the couple 
be without sacramental practice ? But one must go far beyond this 
elementary condition if one wishes to face up to the difficult voca- 
tion of Christian marriage. There is a whole array of delicate mat- 
ters and subtle points which require for their elucidation souls that 
will listen to the Church and the priest. 

This conjugal love, normally fulfils itself in a work of spiritual 
fecundity. Sterile love is not a true love. Christians know that God 
Himself is love, that is to say, gift. The spouses are future parents. 
How can they do without the Church and the priest if they want 
their children to be Christians ? It is the priest who administers 
baptism, gives the Holy Eucharist, teaches the catechism. And 
what family can hold itself apart from parish activities and remain 
Catholic ? To cut themselves off from this flow of Catholic life 
is to condemn themselves to stagnation and deprive the children 
of supernatural resources. 

On the purely human plan, parents who take their responsibilities 
seriously know by experience how much the priest can give them 
efficacious help in education. Many do come to us, especially in 
difficult periods of the children’s lives. We are asked to put things 
right. It would be better if they thought of a continuous and positive 
collaboration. 
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8. Official and unofficial part. 


There are different ways in which the priest can exert the neces- 
sary influence on the members of the Catholic family. There is official 
action on which one need hardly dwell. The spiritual life of the 
children, even more than that of the adults, involves contacts 
from which we must draw all the supernatural benefit possible. 
It is about the children that the parish priest has most often to 
make his visits, and they are the most fruitful, since the parents 
are interested in matters concerning those so dear to them. 

In this connection we may speak of the rdle of chaplain which the 
priest is called upon to play in the case of groups of families. His 
presence is indispensable, for without it there are inevitable devia- 
tions. Here also, one has to take care that these families, often 
privileged from various points of view, do not hold themselves 
systematically aloof from the parish through egoism or snobbish- 
ness. And there is more to be done than avoid skirmishes between 
priest and people. These families must be directed to a loyal and 
sympathetic collaboration with ¢hezr priest. 

But the greatest influence is exercised in what we may call an 
unofficial way. For a truly Catholic family the priest is a friend one 
likes to see, who is invited, whom one goes to for other reasons 
_ besides the help which his ministry can provide. Friendship cannot 
be put into formulae. It is true certain conditions need to be ful- 
filled. Even a strange priest can tell in some districts what is the 
attitude of the majority towards their priests. In some, he is a 
person who is loved and respected ; in others, an undesirable and 
almost an enemy. It is enough to see the reception given to the 
priest by the children. It is not easy to know how to acquire the 
confidence of a parish or a district. It means lots of efforts, often 
thankless, always tactful. 


g. Adviser and arbitrator. 


In these conditions the priest can exercise his essential function 
of adviser of souls. The intimate life of a family often needs recourse 
to a third party who can take an objective view of difficulties and 
quarrels. In some countries priests have made good use of these 
consultations to guide people over critical periods and settle disputes 
before they had gone too far. 

In large families friction arises, especially at the age of adoles- 
cence when the boy becomes evasive and the girl mysterious. 
Many parents would have been helped by the advice of the priest 
who knows this kind of difficulty more objectively and through 


— 
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Many examples. They would have avoided blunders sometimes 
irreparable. Everyone knows one must not take too seriously those 
complaints of adolescents eager for independence, uneasy at what 
they feel in themselves, and believing themselves misunderstood 
by everybody. But how little it takes to avoid the worst, or to 
provoke a catastrophe ! Grievances accumulate, both sides become 
obstinate, and there is no way out. 

An arbitrator is needed, and often this task devolves on the priest. 
But you are asking the impossible of him, some one may say. Not 
impossible, but delicate and difficult. And how can he avoid it ? 
Charity bids him accept jobs of this kind, which he carries out as 
best he can. 


10. The qualities required. 


There is one quality more than any other which the priestly 
functions do much to develop: tact. A great deal of this is needed 
if one is not to appear as an intruder in the home, not to give the 
impression that when one of the parties seeks advice one is biassed 
in his or her favour. The art of listening is a difficult one. The art 
_ of answering is more so. 

Children are no less sensitive when one acts on behalf of the 
parents. One must be careful not to lose their confidence by seem- 
ing to take sides against them. Parents, too, are apt to appear 
rather supercilious when one approaches them on their children’s 
behalf. They seem to say: ‘*‘ I know them better than you. ” 

In these cases one must be careful not to go beyond one’s brief ; 
one needs to know how to keep silent in doubtful cases, and to take 
one’s courage in both hands when it is obvious that direct action 
is called for. We have to see straight, with God’s help, by careful 
observation and judicious reflection. And above all, it is a matter 
of love. 

We must be on our guard against all forms of self-interest : the 
wish to get or to keep some advantage, to exert an influence pleas- 
ing to one’s self-love or sensibility. The qualities required are 
neither petty nor easy to acquire and practice. 


t1. Vocations. 


Priestly or religious vocations depend upon the way in which 
we acquit ourselves of our task. This is an essential aspect of it. 
The Church must continue, and recruits are needed. Both family 
and Church represent a form of perpetuity: the parents provide 
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the generations to come and the priests have the task of incorpo- 
rating souls in the Church which is Christ continued on earth. 


It is the same fire — the fire of divine love — which burns un- 
ceasingly in the Church and in every Catholic home. It is for the 
spouses and parents to keep the flame alive so that their hearts 
do not grow cold and the hearts of their children will be warmed. But 
let it not be forgotten that the priest is, by Christ’s will, the neces- 
sary minister without whom the charity between souls would grow 
cold. 4 


1 The review takes advantage of the occasion which the publication of the article 
affords to express its gratitude to Canon VIOLLET, head of the Association du ma- 
tiage chrétien, with whom M. l’abbé ROLLAND is associated. 

Canon VIOLLET has very kindly sent us an interesting list of data. We are glad 
to draw the attention of our readers to the Editions familiales de France (86, rue 
de Gergovie, Paris XIV) and particularly to its reviews: Fovers (Review for 
families. Spirituality for layfolk), Filles et gargons en face de la vie, Le préive 
et la famille (the periodical edited by Fr. RoLtianp) (Editor’s note). 


Cana Conference 


and Religious Education in the Home 
by John FarRRELL 


Chairman, Cana Conference of Chicago! 


This Spring, in approximately 250 cities in the United States, 
Cana and Pre-Cana Conferences are being given for married and 
engaged couples. Their purpose, as His Eminence Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch of Chicago has put it, is to help married couples and those 
preparing to marry to realize in full the graces and the fruits of the 
graces which come to them in the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

A brief account of the origin of the movement is necessary for an 
understanding of its extraordinary development and its future 
possibilities. It began as a series of ‘‘ Family Renewal Days ”’, 
given on a small scale in New York City in 1943 by Rev. John 
Delaney, S. J., who had brought the basic idea from France. A 
Chicago couple became interested and invited Father Delaney 
there, with the result that a nucleus of couples and priests, im- 
pressed with the potentialities of such a program, began setting 
up similar days. 

A movement christened ‘* The Cana Conference ’’ soon emerged. 
Given official Archdiocesan recognition in Chicago in 1946, it 
spread rapidly to every part of the country and eventually to such 
remote places as Uruguay, India, China. In 1947 the Bishops of the 
United States gave full approval to the movement. In 1949 they 
urged its spread as one of the means for bringing about the re- 
Christianization of the family. 

Cana was, and has remained, lay: organized and developed qy 
married couples under the authority and direction of the Bishops 
and the clergy. There has been from the start a fine spirit of co- 


1 John FARRELL is chairman of the Board of Directors of the Cana Conference 
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operation between couples and clergy, with each making his dis- 
tinctive contribution. Consequently, in addition to organizing and 
promoting Conferences, married people have helped in developing 
the content of those Conferences. They have generously sacrificed 
time and energy to Cana work, with the conviction that the re- 
Christianization of marriage and family life is the privilege and the 
responsibility of the married. 


1. For husbands and wives. 


Ordinarily a Cana Conference takes place on Sunday in the 
parish, though the facilities of a neighboring institution may be 
used if the parish lacks them. A small group of couples, indoctrinated 
with the spirit and purpose of Cana, is responsible for planning 
all the details, procuring the conductor, and recruiting the couples. 
The couples attend Mass and Communion together, after which 
breakfast is served. The remainder of the day, with an interval for 
dinner, is taken up with three talks by the priest-conductor, a 
round table discussion, Benediction and renewal of the marriage 
vows. The practice has been to keep the groups small, usually around 
25 or 30 couples, in order to allow for a greater sense of participation 
and friendliness ; one of the underlying purposes is to draw the 
couples closer to each other to share their common experiences 
and help each other solve their common problems. 

The direction of the talks is from the natural to the supernatural, 
progressively forming a picture of the totality of Christian marriage. 
It is approached first from the standpoint of the different but 
complementary nature of man and woman as created by God for 
each other’s completion. In the Sacrament of union, where he is 
the head and she the heart, there is need for deep union of minds 
and wills ; to achieve this each must understand and admire the 
manliness or the womanliness of the other and see how these quali- 
ties are part of a pattern which should fit together rather than be 
divisive. 

Another aspect of the total union of marriage, and one which has 
become encrusted with all manner of false notions, is physical 
union. The physical nature of man and woman is discussed objecti- 
vely, but with reverence, at a Cana Conference, to dispel ignorance 
or scrupulosity. Love-making is presented as a spiritual act, a 
manifestation — a resonance as it were — of the total union, and 
above all, a participation in the creativeness of God. 


— 
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Finally, marriage is seen not only as a union of minds, wills, and 
bodies, but a supernatural, sacramental union which helps to perfect 
the natural bonds, uniting the couple more closely to each other, 
and in each other to Christ. 

Couples are urged to draw upon the treasury of sacramental 
grace which is theirs, to use the specific helps of their Sacrament. 
They have shown that they want a greater spirituality in marriage. 
They are finding, through Cana, a spirituality which transforms the 
daily grind into an act of devotion, drabness into adventure — 
which finds splendor rather than slavery in the work of the home 
and the work which provides for the home, in bringing forth and 
educating their children, in being what their vocation calls them 
to be, lovers and makers and servants. 


2. For parents. 


While some discussion of the meaning of parenthood is integral 
to this Conference, the relationship of husband and wife is necessa- 
rily foremost. A second Conference is given later on the parent- 
child relationship. 

The child’s physical and psychological needs are set forth, just 
as are the corresponding needs of husband and wife in the previous 
Conference, so that parents can understand and love their children 
in the right way. The tremendous importance of full sex instruction 
in the home is dwelt ‘upon — an obligation these parents are much 
more quick to grasp and much less reluctant to fulfill because of 
the attitudes built up in the first Conference. 

The overall emphasis is on the vocation of parenthood and the 
serious responsibilities which flow from the privilege of parenthood. 
The réle of parents in preparing their children for their supernatural 
destiny by bringing them to maturity of mind, will, and emotions, 
and by seeing that they increase in divine life, is the thread which 
runs through this Conference. The happy marriage, the good home, 
parents are assured, will best develop a well-integrated personality 
in the child. 

With specific reference to the religious training of children, the 
parents are shown that such training begins in infancy with the 
attitudes in the home, as well as with pictures, reading, family 
prayer, sacramentals, visits to Church. Since the child’s impres- 
sionable mind is influenced by concrete ways of acting, much de- 
pends on the parents’ attitude toward Mass and the Sacraments and 
their day by day exemplification of the virtues. 

In addition, they must be prepared to answer the penetrating 
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questions about God which their child, who loves and trusts them, 
will soon begin to ask. Christian attitudes toward members of the 
family, toward other people, toward education, toward the religious 
life, toward marriage, toward possessions, toward suffering, are 
all things which must be absorbed in the home, and they cannot 
be taught by parents who do not themselves possess them. Hence 
a good deal of emphasis is put on the cultivation of the Christian 
mentality by the parents, in order that they may properly fulfill 
their obligation to fit the children with whom God has entrusted 
them for their eventual vocation. 

Because it is impossible to treat all these subjects adequately: 
in one session, additional Conferences are given on ‘‘ The Family 
and the Mass’, ‘* The Family and Society ’’, and ‘‘ Christian 
Attitudes in the Home ”’. 


3. For engaged couples. 


In the very early days of Cana, some of the couples, who were 
members of specialized Catholic Action groups, saw the need for 
similar Conferences for engaged couples. Together with their chap- 
plains, they developed the Pre-Cana Conference. 

The Pre-Cana series as it exists in Chicago and a number of other 
dioceses, consists of a 5 hour Sunday afternoon session, followed by 
three evening meetings during the same week. The opening and 
closing Conferences are given by the priest-conductor. His subject 
matter is essentially the same as that presented at the first Cana 
Conference, except that the emphasis and application differ, as 
dictated by the needs of couples not yet married. The necessity 
of thinking and praying together about their new life, working 
toward it, learning how to love generously, all these form part 
of it, together with an explanation of the Canon Law on marriage, 
the liturgy of the wedding, the necessity of being spiritually prepar- 
ed for the reception of the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

The second session is addressed by a married couple who provide, 
out of their own experience, a picture of the gradual adjustments in 
marriage which lead to unity and stability. These couples who speak 
have several years of marriage behind them and are the parents of 
growing families. Many of them have been through military service, 
have coped with the housing problem, been in financial straits. 
They are very familiar with the problems which are plaguing couples 
marrying today. Their enthusiasm, conviction, courage, their faith 
in each other and trust in God’s providence are the qualities which 
impress the younger couples, build up their confidence, help them 
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‘come to grips with their apprehensions about marriage, the war, 


finances, having children. 
At the other session, the engaged couples are separated ; one 


‘doctor speaks to the men and another to the girls. The doctor’s 
task, like the priest’s and the couple’s, is partly one of re-education 
sand partly one of inspiration. He must help the young people shed 


their false notions about sex and see it as the Church sees it. He 
must indicate that their physical relationship, predominant though 
it may appear at that particular time, is only a part of marriage, 
interdependent with all the other parts, that it is and will always 
remain a generative process. He speaks, not from an isolated 
knowledge of the body and its functions but rather from the psycho- 
somatic viewpoint and as a professional man who is first of all a 
husband and father. Because he is a doctor, the young people do 
not hesitate to press on him a variety of honest queries. 

Both the married couple and the doctor throw light from different 
directions on the basic principles which the priest has already set 
forth. It is not that they contribute new elements but that, drawing 
upon their own background, they are able to reinforce what the 
priest has said, give concrete examples of dogma embracing life, 
show how love is expressed in a multitude of attitudes and deeds. 

Pre-Cana has the immense advantage of reaching young couples 
at the time when they are most receptive, most anxious to learn ; 
during the engagement period their good will, their response to 
instruction and inspiration are at a high point. They have come 
willingly and in increasing numbers to Pre-Cana. 


4. The priest-conductor. 


The effectiveness of Cana and Pre-Cana Conferences is very de- 
pendent upon its priest conductors, who must not only love the 
family but know the fabric of everyday family life. One priest has 
set down some of the pre-requisites : 


The priest in Cana Work must understand the person as he is made by 
God, with the weakness of fallen nature and the strength of the adoption 
as a Child of God ; a complete person — body, soul, mind, heart, sex, and 
all the other gifts, united in marriage. He must be open-minded, realizing 
that he can learn a great deal from the laity. He must know that the elo- 
quence often comes from the pews and that married people can give him 
lessons in self-sacrifice that will bring him to his knees in a humble realization 
of his own unworthiness. He must have a growing love of people, a sympathy 
for them in the pressures of a pagan environment, an understanding of the 
strength and joy that can be theirs through a living, practical knowledge 
of their vocation as missionaries of God in peopling earth and heaven. 
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5. The growth of Cana. 


The Cana Movement has grown rapidly because it filled a very 
real want. The standard response has been, ‘* If only we could have 
had this before. ’’ And there has been no difficulty in finding a 
steady stream of couples eager to take on a share of the work. 

There is another reason for the growth of Cana. Marriage and 
pre-marriage instruction is essentially a parochial responsibility ; 
it is a responsibility which has weighed heavily on many parish 
priests because their other pressing responsibilities have made it 
nearly impossible to do justice to the work. They have welcomed 
Cana and Pre-Cana, knowing that the Conferences have been devel- 
oped as an aid to fulfilling parochial duty. Without such pastoral 
endorsement the movement would scarcely have prospered. 

Cana is, of course, only one part of the family apostolate. It 
provides reasons and motivation for couples to go on into the broader 
field of action, which they can do in many cities through the 
medium of the Christian Family Movement which seeks to rechris- 
tianize the environment. 

But Cana’s concern is with making the individual home holy, 
with reforming the inner life of the family, building up the proper 
relationship between husband and wife, parents and children, 
the family and God, with giving married couples a realization of 
the tremendous sanctifying power in the Sacrament which unites 
them. . 


Noviceship for Marriage 
by Henry WATERHOUSE, S. J. 


Divector, Catholic Marriage Training Course, Liverpool 


In a remarkably outspoken article in The Catholic Gazette 
(the organ of the Catholic Missionary Society of England) for 
March 1952, the Editor asks if the immense effort that is being 
called for to provide the money needed for the Catholic Schools 
in England, to prevent them from becoming State controlled, is 
going to be a hindrance to the conversion of the country, by concen- 
trating our limited resources on schools and thus preventing us 
from building more churches. His answer, which must be that of 
every loyal Catholic, is that the Bishops, who for us constitute 
*¢a divinely appointed organ of decision ’’, have decided that, 
whatever the cost, we must keep our schools. 

There is, nevertheless, much food for thought in one of the argu- 
ments he adduced for asking the question, viz. ‘*‘ that we are not 
alive to the gravity of the problem if we do not recognize the limi- 
tations of our Catholic Schools. Of their nature schools are a contin- 
uation of the home. They do not replace it. They were never meant 
to supplant parents. Schools were meant to supplement parents... 
We are paying a colossal price for a subsidiary function. ’’ That 
is well said ; and, although we must admit that the price has to 
be paid, it is important that all should understand that providing 
schools is not the complete answer to the problem of Catholic edu- 
cation. There is a danger that in putting more effort into raising 
money for the schools we shall allow our attention to be diverted 
from the fact that it is to the home that we must look for the chief 
influence in the formation of character. 


1Born at Horsforth, Yorks, 1903. Graduated at Leeds University. Entered 
Society of Jesus, 1925. After several years of teaching in Jesuit Colleges, worked 
on the mission in Manchester, where he founded a very successful Marriage Prepara- 
tion Course. In 1949 made Rector of St Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool. Largely respon- 
sible for the Marriage Preparation Course in this city. — Address: St Frangis 
Xavier’s, Liverpool 3, GREaT Britain (Editor’s note). 
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Not only must we ensure that the relationship between school 
and home is understood by both parents and teachers ; we must 
see that proper measures are taken to keep the standard of edu- 
cation in the home at a high level. In any country where the main 
part of Christian training has been handed over to the schools the 
opportunity is ripe for the State to put a stranglehold upon the 
Church by confiscating the schools, and there are serious reasons. 
today why we should be specially on our guard against this. It 
will not do to say that the Church has faced this danger before and 
can be trusted to survive it in the traditional way. The situation 
has features which distinguish it from the problems of all previous. 
centuries. 

To all who are not blind to social developments the following 
facts must be abundantly clear : 

1. The family is not functioning as successfully as formerly. 

2. The family is meeting new difficulties which render normal 
family life harder to achieve. 

3. Progress has been made in knowledge of which more advantage 
can be taken to improve family life. 

All three statements are true of non-Catholic as well as of Catholic: 
families ; but in the case of the latter we can add that Catholic 
family life is not functioning as successfully as formerly in the 
matter of religious training ; that Christian family life is facing 
attacks upon its sanctity such as were unknown to former gene- 
rations (consider the widespread advocacy of contraception and 
the new horror of artificial insemination), and the riches of Chris- 
tian doctrine on matrimony, in which there has been such real 
development during the centuries, still lie, for the most part, 
buried in books and not sufficiently brought to the attention of 
married people to help them to appreciate the holiness of their 
state of life. 

The recognition that there is something radically wrong with 
family life today is giving a great impetus to social workers who 
want to improve it. Unfortunately the pattern to which they would 
like to mould it is not the design which God has made but an inven-. 
tion of their own, one poisoned by a pagan and hedonistic outlook. 
In England, a Royal Commission has been set up to study the 
Law of Marriage and Divorce with a view to new and better legis- 
lation. Already evidence has been laid before the Commission by a 
body which calls itself the Divorce Law Reform Society and which 
hopes to persuade Parliament to make possible divorce by mutual 
consent. Where a marriage has failed, they argue, it is for the Law- 
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to recognize this and to make provision for the spouses to separate 
and to seek new partners. Others, with something of the Christian 
concept of marriage still in them, want to restrict divorce without 
prohibiting it completely, and to persuade married people not to, 
use contraceptives ‘for selfish reasons’, though they do not dare. 
to condemn any use of them as immoral. Alone in this welter of 
immoral and amoral teaching on marriage Catholics proclaim the 
indissolubility of the marriage bond and the sinfulness of contra- 


ception. 


We cannot, however, claim that Catholics have been immune 
from all the influences which have brought about the gradual disin- 
tegration of family life. It would take too long to examine these 
influences here : social theories and the change from rural to urban 
life since the Industrial Revolution, acting and re-acting upon 


each other have brought about a prodigious change in the pattern 


of family living, yet one that has been sucha gradual process that it 
is hard to convince young people now that there is anything to 
rectify. All admit that the religious education of children is left 
largely to the schools : most would be surprised to hear that this 
is abnormal. 


* 
* Bs 


The means to be taken to restore the true balance between home 
and school and to make the family fulfil all its functions must be 
positive and constructive, not merely negative. We shall get nowhere 
by just complaining in the pulpit about the want of responsibility 
on the part of parents and the leakage of young people from the 
Church. Go and teach, was Our Lord’s command. We must go to 
families and train them in Christian living. In England we have a 
well established custom whereby the parochial clergy carry out 
regular house to house visitation of families in their homes. Valuable 
and necessary as this is, no one would claim that the occasional 
visits of the priest are proving a sufficient antidote to the evils we 
have spoken of. If there is to be training something much more 
systematic is required ; but with whom shall we begin ? We can 
hardly hope to improve standards by concentrating on older parents, 
those who have already brought up their families : nor can we teach 
immature children all that needs to be said about perfection in 
marriage. Undoubtedly the whole of the educational system needs. 
a re-orientation which will better direct the minds of both old and 
young towards their duties in the home ; but our chief hope for 
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improvement lies in getting hold of families at their inception, 1. e: 
couples just engaged or recently married, and giving them intensive 
training. 

The principle must be observed of training the family and not 
just individuals, and obviously we should take the family at the 
point where it is most malleable. The day that John and Mary decide 
to become man and wife ushers in a precious period in their life 
when they are enthusiastic, alert, generous, usually still young and 
energetic, and with time to prepare for their future duties before 
they become occupied with nursery cares. If the time of engagement 
and the early months of marriage are often frittered away in idle 
pleasure seeking, this is not by virtue of an inexorable law of nature. 
Rather is the contrary true. They are acting against the promptings 
of human reason which bids men act rationally and prepare sensi- 
bly for the obligations which they assume. There will be no loss, 
but instead a great gain in true happiness if the time of engagement 
is spent according to God’s plan. 

It is usual for a person called to the religious state to feel great 
devotion during the noviceship. If he is sensible he will profit by 
that fervour to get himself well established on the road to perfec- 
tion and fore-armed against the day when tepidity is likely to 
assail him. No less ought young couples, in the first fervour of their 
mutual affection, to learn how to perfect their love against the day 
when they will be tempted to tire of each other. Who dares to assert 
that love cannot be learned ? If love in marriage is not mere feeling 
_ but an affection of the will ; if, in the case of Christian spouses it 
must be a manifestation of supernatural charity, an attempt to 
love each other as Christ loves the Church, then long and thorough 
training is needed to bring it to perfection. 

Parents need to acquire, in addition, the ‘ art of arts’, that of 
educating children. Nature endows them with the natural affection 
which forms the best foundation for this and gives them a power 
over their own offspring which can never be captured by a teacher 
outside the family ; but this natural affection is far from an infallible 
guide. We go to considerable trouble to train professional teachers 
whose task it will be to supplement the work of parents ; but the 
parents themselves we leave to their own devices. 

‘* It is a curious circumstance, ’’ says Pius XII, ‘* and a lamen- 


table one, that whereas no one would dream of suddenly becoming _ 
a mechanic or an engineer, a doctor or a lawyer, without any appren- — 


ticeship or preparation, yet every day there are numbers of young 


men and women who marry without having given an instant’s 
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thought to preparing themselves for the arduous work of educating 
their children which awaits them. ”’ (Allocution Oct. 26th., 1941). 

Yet another constituent of complete training for Christian Mar- 
riage will be instruction in the way that parents, both men and 
women, can protect family life by taking due part in public life 
and helping to establish a social order that will respect the rights 
of the family. 


* 
* * 


All these ideas have been incorporated in the attempts which 
have been made successfully in two towns in England to institute 
a ** Noviceship for Marriage ’’. A course was begun in Manchester 
in 1946 and still continues : a second was started in Liverpool last 
Easter. Couples can join on any Sunday in the year and complete 
the course during the twelve months that follow. Meetings last 
about two and half hours and occur about thirty-four times in the 
year. They begin always with a half hour’s meditation, for which 
points are given by the Spiritual Director. The syllabus includes 
lectures in doctrine, in medical subjects, in child training, and there 
are practical demonstrations of cooking and house repairs. A priest 
is always available for private consultation and there is a library 
of specially chosen books which can be borrowed. A most interesting 
result of the course, and one which has exceeded all expectations, 
is the way in which friendships have been formed amongst those 
who have joined. Thus are being sown the germs of a Christian fami- 
ly movement that will be built more on charity and sympathy than 
on organization and constitutions, but which, for that very reason, 
will be all the more productive of good. The aim is to set up model 
families whose example will be an inspiration to the neighbours 
amongst whom they live. 

The Bishop of Salford, in whose diocese Manchester is situated, 
expressed the hope in one of his pastoral letters, that a network 
of such marriage training centres would cover his whole diocese ; 
but much remains to be done in the way of propaganda before all 
Catholic couples come to recognize that the normal and sensible 
way of preparing for marriage is to attend such a course. It is, 
however, very encouraging to see how eagerly those who have done 
the training are trying to persuade others to do it. Having had 
their eyes opened to the glories of Christian Matrimony they can 
say, to use the words of the Apostle: ‘‘ This message about what 
we have seen and heard we pass on to you, so that you too may 
share in our fellowship. ”’ 


Meetings for Mothers 


by Marie pu Rostu 
General secretary of the ‘ Ligue Féminine d’Action Catholique Frangaise * + 


Introduction. 


For centuries the Church has been teaching the necessary har- 
mony between nature and grace ; it is the mother’s job to bring 
up her child and imprint in its soul the first ineradicable marks of 
religion. 

But many mothers, of all classes, neglect this early religious 
training of their infants... Later on, they argue, there will be cate- 
chism class, school, college... But later will be too late, the time will 
have passed, at least in the normal course of events. 

So say the experts who have made special studies of the child, 
and infants in particular. 

Study and experience are in agreement: the child has a need 
of the mother which is irreplacable, not only for its formation 
within her womb, but also in its early years for physical, psychical, 
psychological, moral and religious life. 

What the baby does not receive from her and through her, 


thanks to her loving influence and educational touch, will be some-- 


thing that is missed all through adult life. 

These various observations led the Ligue Féminine d’ Action 
Catholique Fran¢aise to undertake the following experiment which 
met with satisfactory results. 


1 We must express our gratitude to M'e pu Rostu who has kindly added to this. 


article some data relative to the family work of the Ligue Féminine d’ Action Catho- 
lique Francaise (98, rue de l'Université, Paris VII). Each year, the League under- 
takes a national campaign on some particular point : Sunday (1948-49) ; Our Chil- 
dren and Ourselves (1949-50) ; Children of Yesterday, Men of To-morrow (1950-51) 
Youth facing life (1951-52). 

The educational service of the League publishes a monthly entitled Fewillets 


@éducation, documents for the « Heures d’amitié », and conferences: What the- 
Church Expects of Mothers, etc. — Address: 98, rue de l'Université, Paris VII,. 


FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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1. The meeting. 


Thirty mothers from all parts of France — between ages of 
24 and 45 — totalling seventy-two children among them, mothers 
in the habit of spending ‘* Friendship Hours ”’ ! with other mothers, 
followed a course in Paris lasting five days dealing with Christian 
Education (25-9 January 1952). 

The following programme was followed, constituting an all-round 
teaching. 


Introductory talk by Canon Boyer, director of National Catechetical 
Centre : There is a Christian pedagogy. 


Two lessons by a lady doctor, mother of five children : 


The pre-natal period. 
The baby. 


Four lessons by abbé Barbey of the Institute of Pedagogy in Lyons: 
The stages in psychological development -3, 4, 5 years old. 
The emotional life of the child. 
Intellectual awakening. 
Dawn of moral and religious sense. 


Two doctrinal lectures, one by Fr. Delcuve of International Centre for 
Studies in Religious Education on Baptism and the life of grace, the other 
by Canon Mouroux, superior of the Seminary at Dijon on Faith in the child 
before and at the age of reason. 

Two talks on environment and the child, the first by P. Rimaud of ‘* Etu- 
des’’: The child and its family ; the other by the Service d’ Education 
familiale de la Ligue Féminine d’Aciion Catholique francaise : Influences 
from outside the home and the child. 

Visits and practical demonstrations : a visit to the National Catechetical 
Centre and to a kindergarten ; a film on development of a baby and religious 
actions. 


Each talk was followed by discussions which continued at meal 
times, recreation and about the house. 


2. Immediate results. 


The mothers were deeply moved. It was a revelation to them how 
much their children depended on them for body and soul, and 
therefore how great was their responsibility. 


1 A practice generally used by the Service d’Education familiale de la Ligue Fémi- 
nine ad’ Action Catholique. A leader, who is mother of a family, gathers about eight 
or ten mothers together and leads a discussion on household matters and education. 
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They learnt how important it was that they should take care of 
their own physical fitness, soundness of character and pursuit of 
virtue... for the sake of their children. 

Many learnt practical things about the temperament and faculties 
of their children. Also about the awakening of moral and psycho- 
logical conscience and the beginnings of religious life. 

They learnt all that is implied by Baptism and the exigences of 
the Christian life for their children who depend on their mother 
in these early years so that the germs of grace will bear fruit. 

Likewise, the supreme réle of the mother and family for the faith 
in a child before the age of reason... 

Finally, they were put in touch with some very simple didactic 
material adapted to the age of the child before age of reason for _ 
religious training. 

Five catechists who specialize in baby training followed the 
course and they came to know better the importance of their 
apostolate and learnt some physiological and psychological points 
which are too little known. 


3. For the future. 


It is intended to spread widely but prudently these studies among 
as many mothers as possible. 

The Heures d’Amitié (Friendship Hours) which already reach 
several thousand women will receive a more precise direction and 
be inspired by the matter here given. 

There will be a closer collaboration between mothers and cate- 
chists. These latter will also go in for training mothers. 

This meeting suggests that others of the same kind be held to deal — 
with the child at various ages until adult age. 


| eo 


Parents as Teachers of Religion 
by Mary Tinitey Datry! 


1. Introduction. 


An easy, natural and effective approach to the teaching of 
religion in the home by the parents has long been the desideratum 
of leaders of the Church, Catholic educators and parents themselves. 

Church leaders knew that parents should give this training ; 
educators declared that their work was handicapped unless such 
instruction were given in the home; parents recognized it as one 
of their God-given duties and rights, and were pitifully eager for 
guidance. 

How to do it was the crux of the problem until the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, with its wide experience, worked out a sane, 
practical solution. Under the leadership of Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara, 
the Parent-Educator Program of the Confraternity evolved bit 
by bit as it incorporated ideas culled from actual experiences. 
The Program is flexible, as anything dealing with human beings 
must be, but it does present an excellent guide for parents and those 
interested in the spiritual welfare of children. 

Formally established in 45 dioceses in the United States, the 
Parent-Educator Program regularly sends its literature to more 


1 Mary Louise TINLEY DaALy was born in Council Bluffs, lowa, where she received 
her early education. She came to Washington to attend Trinity College, later doing 
post-graduate work in English at George Washington University. Upon graduation 
from Trinity, she became secretary to the late Monsignor John A. Ryan, Director, 
Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, and continued in 
this post until her marriage in 1926 to John J. Daly. 

Mrs. Daty for some years has written for various magazines, both secular and 
Catholic. Since the spring of 1947 she has produced the very popular and widely 
used N.C.W.C. Feature, At Our House. During the past year she has been engaged 
as a special writer for the United States Department of Defense. 

Mrs. Daty has been honored on several occasions for her work in developing 
Catholic literature on marriage and the family. — Address : 3322, Tennyson Street, 
N. W., Washington 15, D. C., U. S. A. (Editor’s note). 
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than 100,000 families and the number is steadily growing. For 
parents find this an easy-to-understand plan by which they can 
translate the heretofore ponderous subject of religion into a right 
way of life for their children. shies 

Young parents are surprised and gratified to find it easily within 
their realm to bring a sense of religion to their children even in 
babyhood. Parents of older children feel a sense of calm satisfaction 
in the realization that they are capable of being what God intended 
them to be — the prime teachers of religion for their children all 
the way through to adulthood. 

Catholic educators heartily endorse the Program, not because it 
makes their work easier — in Catholic schools, on released time 
projects or as Confraternity teachers — but because it gives a 
groundwork of religious practice upon which they can base their 
instruction in doctrine and liturgy. When their pupils are living 
their religion at home day by day, they perceive the value of the 
subject ; recognize it as a vital force, not just ‘* another school 
subject ’’ unrelated to life as a whole. 


2. The Pre-School Plan. 


The Parent-Educator Program of the Confraternity, aimed at 
teaching the child through the parents, is based on a combination 
of personal contact with parish visitors, a series of leaflets distrib- 
uted at three-months intervals and discussion clubs among parents 
themselves. The leaflets are probably the backbone of the pre- 
school plan. Written by Mary Lanigan Healy, clear-thinking and 
devout mother of nine children, these leaflets are geared to the 
growing perceptions of the baby. 

Shortly after the baby is born, a parish visitor calls on the young 
parents, presents a medal from the bishop or pastor, a booklet, 
The Rite of Baptism, and the introductory leaflet to the series. In 
simple text, this explains the Church’s attitude on the importance 
of home in forming character and tells that ensuing leaflets will give 
practical suggestions for religious instruction. 

One would scarcely imagine that a child under one year could 
be capable of absorbing any religious teaching whatsoever, but Mrs. 
Healy knows better. So do those who have followed her plan! — 


At three months, at six, again at nine, Mrs. Healy gives suggestions of | 
how parents may instill a sense of reverence. For instance, in the six-month 
leaflet, she says : ‘* Your baby reads your facial expression, He looks into 
your eyes. He will catch the reverence of a gesture. ’? And at nine months, she 
recommends talking to the baby about the Holy Family : 
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** You offer milk in a cup instead of a nursing bottle — and woosh ! Most 
of the milk goes down the baby’s bib. Day after the process is repeated. Then 
one day you realize that he is taking all his milk from a cup. He has caught 
the idea. 

‘** Do not be afraid to hold out the cup of learning to your baby. What 
matter if most of it washes down his intellectual bib ? Who can say at what 
point he grasps an idea ? A baby is a good listener. You can talk to him 
about anything. By all means, talk about the Holy Family. Have a picture 
of the Holy Family in your home. ”’ 

In this leaflet, too, she stresses introducing baby to a picture of the Sacred 
Heart. Just as readily as he recognizes his grandparents and close friends 
he will connect the picture with early happiness. 

When the baby is between the ages of 18 months and two years, Mrs. 
Healy recommends teaching prayer, for the baby is now able to talk rather 
well. Not formal, adult prayers, she warns, but prayers cut down to size. 
Possibly a simple, ‘‘ Baby Jesus, I love You ”’ at night and a ‘‘ Good morning, 
Baby Jesus. Make me good today ”’ will be sufficient. 

At two, visits to church when there are no services would furnish familiar- 
ity with God’s house, or possibly attendance at Benediction when the short, 
spectacular service would hold his interest : the bells, the smell of incense, the 
flicker of candles, the glittering vestments will become precious memories. 

Later on, when stories are of such importance, Mrs. Healy suggests the 
introduction, along with ordinary children’s stories, of those of the Baby 


Jesus, His Blessed Mother and St. Joseph. 


There is plenty of room for religious activity in the perpetually active 
lives of these toddlers, particularly when they get into the 3-to-6 category. 
Religious themes might very naturally be incorporated into the children’s 
life of handicrafts, games, story and play-acting and the making of scrap 
books. Good source material for these are old religious calendars, Christmas 
and Easter cards and holy cards. 

Nor is it all exterior attention to religious practices. Mrs. Healy urges 
telling children of physical facts and stressing the spiritual side when they 
learn that there is to be a new baby in the family or in the neighborhood, 
when there is a chance to see a Catholic wedding ; when there is sickness in 
the home, when a priest is called to administer to a sick person ; and when 
death comes to the family or to a friend. 

Such experiences should not be kept from a child but should be presented 
in a truthful but kindly and really Christian manner. The leaflets guide par- 
ents in approaching all these things ; they list good radio programs and 
comics that are worth while ; they contain titles of magazines and books 
suitable for each level. 


3. For Elementary School Children. 


The Confraternity’s Parent-Educator Program for home teaching 
of religion to this group presupposes a child’s formal instruction 
in the subject either in a Catholic school or in Confraternity classes. 
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With this in mind, the Program presents valuable booklets for the 
parents, to be used alone or as guidance texts in carrying on dis- 
cussion club work. 

These are : Parental Responsibility, Teaching Prayer in the Home, 
Obedience in the Home, Honesty in the Home, Citizenship. As further 
help, there is a graded list of books (130 titles) under the title 
The Family Bookshelf, compiled under the auspices of the Catholic 
Library Association. Bought a few at a time, they build an excellent 
home library of Catholic books. 

Just as she did with the pre-school group, Mary Lanigan Healy 
has provided for parents of elementary school children an easy-to- 
read, easy-to-understand booklet of 71 pages entitled : Heaven, 
Home and School. With her sound knowledge of children and their 
physical, emotional and spiritual needs, Mrs. Healy has combined 
this knowledge with her sympathetic mother instinct for supplying 
those needs and shares her experience and research with other 
parents. 

Starting with a child of six, just entering school, Mrs. Healy be- 
gins her booklet by explaining the adjustments to be made at home. 
For example, she says, time must be made for the saying of grace 
before and after meals, even breakfast, to dignify the common act 
of eating and to say ‘*‘ Thank You ’”’ to God. She suggests, too, 
instituting the Family Rosary and explaining to the child the 
promises at Fatima and what an opportunity this is for him to 
participate in straightening out the world situation. 

As the child goes through various stages of school life, Mrs. 
Healy recognizes his growing awareness of a sense of responsibility. 
She shows how to apply the rules of the catechism to everyday life 
and the formation of character — and that the catechism is not 
merely a set of questions on doctrine, a list of prohibitions and a 
rigmarole of vague liturgy. 

In a commonsense, practical way, but always with a sense of the 
spiritual, Mrs. Healy takes up the subjects of brother and sisterly 
quarrelling, club activities, hobbies, school, social life, sex instruc- 
tion, choice of a vocation, reading, family fun — the whole gamut 
of daily life in a family. 

Thoughtful reading of Heaven, Home and School provides a wealth 
of material for adapting not only Mrs. Healy’s methods in the 
teaching of religion and in proper formation of character, but the 
spirit in which she handles the everyday situations that occur in 
most families. , 


It is an ‘‘ idea factory ’’ rather than a text to be followed slavishly. 
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One excerpt, picked at random, will serve as an example. In discussing 
the economic status of the 10-year old, Mrs. Healy says : ‘‘ He helps at home, 
of course. Over and above caring for his own room and clothing, he should be 
expected to attend to his share of such tasks as dusting, raking, washing 
and wiping dishes and running errands. 

‘* It isa mistake to pay a child in money for such cooperation. He should no 
more expect money for these chores than he should expect to pay for the 
meals he takes at the family table. Giving a child a set allowance is another 
matter. He will learn to handle money if he has a share of his own for the 
small but important expenses which come the way of a ten-year-old. It 
should be his privilege to save or spend according to his own wish. Money 
of one’s own is a just tribute to young independence and is certainly to be 
recommended. The amount isn’t important. All in all, a child at ten is a 
responsible person. He is at an age of development in body, soul, and mind 
which challenges the best in self, parents and teachers. ”’ 


This last statement is an example of the unconsciously endearing 
attitude one finds throughout all of Mrs. Healy’s writings. Every 
age is, to her, a challenge to ** the best in self, parents and teachers ”’ 
— for every age of childhood is important to this true mother who 
sees the dignity of the human being, even though that human 
being may be, to the ordinary eye, the whimpering stage, the grubby 
or the obstreperous stage. She knows what lies behind all these 
unpleasantnesses. More important, she knows how to handle them 
and gives the richness of her experiences to her readers. 


4. For Teen-Agers. 


The aforementioned discussion club texts and The Family Book- 
shelf are equally applicable to teaching religion to teen-agers as the 
Parent-Educator Program continues its interest in the home 
instruction course of religion. 

The Confraternity recognizes the fact that, all too often, formal 
study of religion is abandoned when children leave the parochial 
school and attend non-Catholic high schools. Thus, it is more im- 
portant than ever that study continue under supervision of parents. 

As an added help, Mrs. Healy has prepared a 96 page booklet, 
Safe at Home, for the guidance of parents of teen-agers. Unlike her 
other booklets, this is prepared in study-club form, with discussion 
aids at the close of each chapter. 

In no uncertain way she stresses the necessity for a frank and 
free discussion of sex between parents and children, the need for a 
secure home where friends are welcome, participation in parish 
activities, a sincere and ever-growing appreciation of the Catholic 
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religion and culture, a truly Christian viewpoint on marriage — 
all adding up to religion on the adult level. 


5. Over All Picture. 


Parents who are seeking a concrete plan of guidance in teaching 
religion will find it in the Confraternity’s Parent-Educator Program 
— but they will find it only by cooperation with the ideas set forth 
there. Such cooperation, in its fullest meaning, implies a sense of 
responsibility for contributing to the future growth of the Program. 

The discussion club suggestions are sure to bring forth valuable 
contributions of actual experiences whereby other parents may 
benefit by what certain parents have learned. 

It is hoped that a generous sharing of such experiences will keep 
the Program ever alive, ever growing. 


9 ° 
Parents’ Socials 
Organized by the Canisian Cathechetical Centre. 


by Jan AARNINK, S. J. 


* Katechetisch Centrum Canisianum’, Maastricht * 


In September 1950 a parents’ social evening at Breda drew two 
hundred fathers and mothers. They had come to watch their 
‘children take part in playlets and listen to a lecture on “‘ the parents’ 
part in the teaching of the catechism ’’. The evening was organized 
by the authorities of a Catholic primary school who sent out invi- 
tations to the parents of all the pupils. The teaching staff were there 
to welcome the parents and show them to their seats. In the front 
benches were the parish clergy, so that it was a union of Church, 
Family and School. 

As I had just been appointed to the ‘ Canisianum ’ catechetical 
centre of the Theological College of Maastricht this was my first 
attendance at a soirée. This Centre had started these social evenings 
for parents in 1949, the need being felt for the cooperation of the 
parents after the new catechism had come out and collaboration 
between priests and teachers had been set on foot. Once upon a time 
Catholic parents made their children repeat catechism lessons at 
home, and some made use of the opportunity to talk about religion 
with them. The materialism of recent years has led to this extremely 
useful habit being dropped, to the no small loss of the religious 
education of children and the Catholic atmosphere of homes. 
There is now, however, a movement observable everywhere towards 
the rechristianization of our homes: family weeks, retreats in 
preparation for marriage, educational talks, etc. The Catechetical 
Centre saw the need for family action in conjunction with the clergy 
and the school. 


1 Born 1917 ; secondary studies at the seminary of Utrecht. Entered the Society 
of Jesus 1937. Ordained priest 1948. National Catechetical Centre 1950. — Address : 
53, Tongersestraat, Maastricht, HoLrranp (Editor’s note). 
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Several schools in Holland are organizing similar social evenings 
during the school year. They usually consist of a play and singing 
by the pupils, and often a lecture for the benefit of the parents. 
The review Verbum catering for priests who teach religion in schools 
and School en Godsdienst (School and Religion) published for teach- 
ers have announced that the Catechetical Centre has placed itself 
at their disposal for giving talks on parents’ task in religious edu- 
cation. 

* m * 

It appears that everyone was waiting for something like this ; 
during this first year we have had more than eighty requests, and 
the number of parents addressed is round about ten thousand. 
The Centre, which already has on its hands the publication of two 
reviews, besides various publications, meetings, consultations, 
collecting of catechetical material, could not cope with the numer- 
ous requests for lectures. That is how I was nominated as fourth 
assistant at the Centre to help with the parents’ socials and I went 
to Breda in September 1950. 

The headmistress of the school first of all welcomed the parents 
and made use of the opportunity to give them some information 
on general discipline. I was much struck by the friendly interest 
shown by her audience. When the curtain went up a charming choir 
of little girls of the primary sixth gave some songs from their reper- 
tory with grace and freshness. It was amusing to see the eagerness 
with which the parents tried to find their own child on the stage. 
That is why we advise organizers of these evenings to have as many 
children take part as possible and above all those children whose 
parents are the most reluctant to attend. This show should not last 
more than half an hour. 

The hearty applause of the parents terminated this first part. 
Then came my turn. By way of introduction I spoke of the sacra- 
ment of marriage as the state of life in which Christ gives His light 
and strength to Catholic parents to help them in their task. Their 
obligations are thus described in the new Dutch catechism : ** To 
live a Christian wedded life, love each other sincerely and give their 
children a good education. ’? I dwelt on this last point, showing 
that a good education consists chiefly in concrete example, enlivened 
by certain family customs such as saying the rosary together, eve- 
ning prayers, devotion to the Sacred Heart and Our Lady, blessing 
before going to bed and hearing the catechism lesson. I pointed 
out the advantages, the way of carrying them out and the other 
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ways in which the parents can act. I spoke to them then of the 
illustrated catechism specially published for families and the 
picture-book Luistert naar Hem (Listen to him) which gives the 
infants a better understanding of the Gospel. This talk lasted about 
three-quarters of an hour. During the interval which followed tea 
was passed round, and the parents had an opportunity of talking 
with the teachers. 

After the interval, questions were asked. Very often parents do 
not like speaking in a large audience ; so we instituted written 
questions which could be anonymous. These questions are often 
startling. Mothers especially put such practical ones that one often 
does not know how to reply. The audience derive great fun from 
the perplexity of the lecturer. The latter then asks: Is there not 
some mother here who can help me out ? And he always finds some 
one with the marvellous gift of understanding the child mind. 

Such then was the first Parents’ Social at Breda, to be followed 
by many others. Each month an article in our publications reminds 
the teachers to organize these socials. So far we have spoken to 
about thirty thousand parents, and have been much touched by 
their evident appreciation of these talks which we try to make as 
helpful and practical as possible. This appreciation makes us more 
and more convinced of the practical usefulness of these gatherings 
for the collaboration of Church and School with the irreplaceable 
educators, the parents. 


The Family Apostolate, 


A Promising Educational Project 


by Edgar SCHMIEDELER, O. S. B. 
Director, Family Life Bureau, Washington, D. C., U. S. A.) 


1. Introduction. 


The date of publication of the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on 
Christian Marriage (Casti Connubii) might fittingly be said to 
mark the birthday of a far-flung educational project in the United 
States. For, to this Encyclical should be attributed the initiation 
of what has come to be popularly known there as the family apos- 
tolate — a program of action, largely educational, that aims at 
developing in fullest measure the potentialities of the home as a 
school for child training. It does this both by preparing parents 
for their God-given tasks as educators of the young entrusted to 
their care, and by building a strong and vital family life that will 
make the home serve as a most effective medium for the educational 
efforts of the parents. 


In this article we aim to draw, at least in broad outline, a picture 


1 Monk of the Abbey of St. Benedict, Atchison, Kansas. Head of Department of 
Sociology, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 1927-1931. Director, Family Life Bureau, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and founder and Executive Secretary of the 
National Catholic Conference on Family Life, Washington, D. C., 1931. — Doctor 
of Philosophy in Sociology, Catholic University of America, 1927. For a decade, 
lecturer in sociology at the Catholic University of America.— Author of the follow- 
ing books: An Introductory Siudy of the Family, 1930; revised in 1946 (College 
text) ; Marriage and the Family, 1945 (High School text) ; Cooperation : A Christian 
Mode of Industry, 1940 ; Parent and Child, 1934 ; Christian Marviage : A Commentary 
on the Marriage Encyclical, 1933 ; Looking Toward Marriage, 1942 ; Toward a Better 
Rural Life, 1938 ; Twenty-five Years of Uncontrol, 1939 (The story of birth control 
in America) ; The Sacved Bond, 1940 (A sermon book on marriage) ; Editor, The 
family Apostolate : News and Comment ; Associate Editor, The Family Digest. — 
Author of numerous articles and pamphlets on marriage, child training and the 
family. — Address : Family Life Bureau, N. C. W. C., 1312, Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington 5, D. C., U. S. A. (Editor’s note). 
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of the organizational aspects of this apostolate and of its main 
lines of action. 


2. Organization of the family apostolate. 


Shortly after the publication of Casti Connubii, there was estab- 
lished in the National Catholic Welfare Conference a special unit 
known as the Family Life Bureau. This became the center for the 
initiation and development of the aforementioned apostolate. 
The first obvious need for an effective fulfillment of the huge task 
of family betterment laid out for it was further organization, since, 
standing alone, the Bureau could not expect to prove equal to the 
assignment made to it. Several steps in this regard followed. First, 
the best talent available in the fields of marriage, the family, and 
child care and training was brought together into one organized 
body. This group became known as the National Catholic Confer- 
ence on Family Life, and has served since its establishment as an 
agency of the Family Life Bureau. Its members have contributed 
much to the thinking and writing and speaking that has made of 
the apostolate a truly vital and vigorous movement. Second, a 
program of cooperation with existing organizations was developed. 
This was done in order that they might be utilized in bringing the 
message of the apostolate to the great mass of Catholic people. 
Outstanding among these groups were the two large Catholic 
federations, the National Council of Catholic Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women, with their many subsidiary groups in 
the various dioceses of the United States. A third step was this : 
Directors of Family Life were appointed in the various dioceses, 
of the country by their respective bishops. These were needed for 
the initiating of local programs, for the coordination of activities. 
in the family field, and for keeping them, once they were under: 
way, under proper direction in the various ecclesiastical units of 
the church. 

This organizational set-up has proved satisfactory and reasonably 
effective. It has led to the development of a widespread and definite. 
interest in the family work. This interest, in turn, has resulted in 
the gradual flowering, on a national scale, of a full-blown family 
apostolate. 


3. Educational réle of the family. 


From its earliest beginnings, emphasis in the family apostolate 
was on the educational functions of the family. In the very first: 
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set of resolutions adopted: by the National Catholic Conference on 
Family Life, one on ‘ parent education ’ was included. Deploring 
with Pope Pius XI, what His Holiness called in his Encyclical on 
the Christian Education of Youth, ‘* the lamentable decline in family 
education ’? the members pledged themselves ‘‘ to make it one of 
our chief aims and most active interests to foster a well-founded 
and thoroughly Catholic parent education program. *’ Furthermore, 
they immediately set themselves to this task. While stress was 
placed, in this connection, upon religious education, other aspects 
of the child’s training were not neglected. Indeed, it was felt that 
too much departmentalizing of the child’s religious training — 
that is, its too rigid separation from other phases of his training 
was not at all desirable. 

One of the first steps taken was the following : The Director of 
the Family Life Bureau undertook to produce a suitable popular 
literature to aid in the work. Among the first publications to be 
completed were the following : ABC Religion ; Childhood Religion ; 
Parent and Child ; Parenthood or Disciplinary Problems of Children ; 
Concerning Parents; Concerning Your Children. Later on the 
following were added: The Family, A School of the Virtues ; The 
Adolescent, His Development and Major Problems; Training in 
Chastity ; Your Child’s Health. A large volume, entitled Parent and 
Child, was added in 1934. This has recently been printed in digest 
form under the title The Child’s World. The allocution of Pope 
Pius XI to a concourse of women of Catholic Action and their help- 
ers from all the dioceses of Italy, on the Feast of Christ the King, 
November 26, 1941, was printed in English and widely distributed. 
This did much to give a renewed impetus to this phase of the apos- 
tolate. Many articles, too, were contributed to the popular monthly 
publication, The Family Digest, and to other national magazines. 
All this played a prominent part in the development of a vital child 
training program. 

But by no means was this child training phase of the apostolate 
limited to the production of a literature. A variety of other impor- 
tant media beside the printed word were also developed to aid in 
its promotion. Outstanding among these were the following : study 
or discussion clubs ; lectures and radio series ; forums and institutes : 
conferences and conventions ; family retreats ; and small Mr. and 
Mrs. Clubs appearing under a variety of names. All of these media 
have had both inspirational as well as educational value. They have 
contributed notably to the preparation of parents for the fulfillment 


of their highly important tasks as the primary educators of their 
children. 
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4. Methods in family education. 


A. Sound pedagogy. — Space will permit only brief mention of 
the approaches or methods recommended in this work. In general, 
emphasis was placed upon the use by parents of modern methods 
in their efforts at instructing their children in the life and teachings 
of Christ. For instance, the use of pictures, stories, dramatizations, 
and projects was recommended. These have very real value. They 
appeal to the child’s lively imagination and make allowance for the 
fact that his senses are more highly developed in his early years 
than his intellect. Attention was also focused upon giving due atten- 
tion to the abilities and educational needs of the child at his various 
age periods. Excellent studies have been made in this regard, notably 
so by a member of the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
Sister Mary McGrath. These indicate clearly both the religious 
truths and moral concepts that the normal child is capable of learn- 
ing at various ages. In the program of the apostolate these are 
brought to the attention of parents. 


B. Parents’ example. — Then there are the items of example 
on the part of the parents and of common religious practices within 
the family circle. Very special emphasis is placed on their need in 
this important phase of the apostolate’s program. While those who 
are engaged in this work recognize full well that both verbal in- 
struction and example are highly important in the child’s religious 
training, they are, nevertheless, aware that in the long run the 
child is influenced more effectively and lastingly by the former 
than by the latter. That is, they are convinced that it is the actual 
living of the faith by the parents, a vibrant Christian life in the 
family circle that is the key to success in the religious training of 
little children. It seems an altogether safe statement to make 
that, in their later years, in time of temptation or spiritual crisis, 
the mere remembrance of the faith of their parents and the mere 
recollection of common devotions within the family group in their 
childhood home, will prove more ofa saving factor to children than 
will mere knowledge of truths of religion, whether that knowledge 
was acquired within or outside the home. And it can also be added 
that if in their early years within the family sanctuary children are 
warmed, so to speak, with human love intermingled with love 
divine, if they are inspired and guided by the shining light of faith 
reflected from their parent’s countenances and manifested through 
their daily lives within the home, then, even after they will have 
left behind them the home hearth of their childhood days and will 
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have gone out from the protecting home into the cold and callous 
world, they will still hold firmly, come what may, to the faith that 
was bequeathed them. Workers in the field of the family apostolate 
lay much emphasis upon this fact. And it is well that they do so. 


C. Sacredness of the home. — A third matter of special importance 
in regard to this teaching apostolate is the connection between 
the influence that home and parent exert over the child and the 
latter’s appreciation of the sacredness of the Christian home and 
family and the dignity of the office of the Christian parent. Because 
of it, no little attention is centered in making the child conscious 
of this sanctity and dignity and in making the parents strive to 
make themselves truly worthy of the high rank that is theirs under 
the Christian dispensation. This is done in several different ways. 
First, emphasis is placed upon the fact that the home should be,. 
in the words of St. John Chrysostom, a church in miniature — an 
ecclesiola —and effort is made to make it such by the use of sacra- 
mentals within its confines, and by the application of the liturgy 
and the practice of a variety of religious devotions within its walls. 
Again, attention is focused on the teaching of St. Paul to the 
Ephesians to the effect that the Christian family is a replica in 
miniature of the Mystical Body of Christ ; that is, that the father 
represents Christ in the home, that the mother represents the Church, 
and that the children represent the faithful. The more whole-heart- 
edly parents come to make themselves worthy of their superb 
office indicated in these considerations, the more profoundly will 
they influence their children and the more zealously will the latter, 
in turn, prepare themselves for the time when they will enter upon 
this same high and dignified office. 

All this serves to contribute in no small measure to the develop- 
ment of that ‘* well-ordered and well-disciplined Christian family ”’, 
in which, as the Encyclical on The Christian Education of Youth 
states, the child’s training ‘‘ as a rule will be more effective and 
lasting. ”” 


5. Family unity. 


The family apostolate recognizes as practically axiomatic the 
fact that the more integrated a family group is, the more effectively 
can it fulfill its functions of child training. It should be well to 
point out in this connection that it is deeply conscious of the 
integrating power of religion in the home. But then it also recognizes 
that many things in the natural realm can contribute to this inte- 
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gration, high among them family interests, recreational interests, 
work interests, cultural interests generally. Hence, it also focuses 
attention upon these. It is aware that interests have in great part 
been driven from the home in our large and mobile modern cities. 
But it is convinced that they can at least in great part be restored. 
Indeed, by dint of careful thinking and planning, and methodical 
programs of action, much has already been done to this end. 

It should also be well to note that work for the economic better- 
ment of the family is not spurned by the apostolate. It realizes 
full well that satisfactory economic conditions — in other words, 
a sufficiency of the goods of this world — can contribute much to 
successful family life living and to effective child training in the 
home. It has been mindful of the words of Pope Pius XI in the 
Encyclical on the Reconstruction of the Social Order, that ‘+ these 
goods ought indeed to be enough both to meet the demands of 
necessity and decent comfort and to advance people to that 
happier and fuller condition of life which, when it is wisely cared 
for, is not only no hindrance to virtue but helps it greatly. ”’ 
Hence, it has used its influence in every way possible to assure 
such a sufficiency of goods for all. 


6. True and false ideas. 


There is still another vast field in which the family apostolate 
occupies itself. It is the field of ideas. Its efforts in this regard are 
highly necessary today. A great ferment of ideas might well be said 
to be characteristic of the time. Out of this ferment have come many 
false ideas, not a few of them pertaining to marriage and the family. 
All of them have been rapidly noised abroad by means of our 
marvelous modern means of communication and education — the 
press, the radio, the cinema. As a result, much family life has been 
detrimentally affected. Great numbers no longer have any notion 
today what is meant by a sacrament of matrimony or other spiritual 
concepts of Christian marriage. Many have even rejected the three 
great fundamentals of natural marriage — unity, sanctity, indisso- 
lubility. Many too have embraced a morality of expediency in the 
field of marriage and family living — a morality, in other words, 
which practically substitutes the whim and wish of the individual 
for the unchanging and unbending law of God. 

Under such circumstances genuinely successful family life is 
quite out of the question. Hence, the apostolate has worked vigor- 
ously for their correction. Its workers have understood and have 
sought vigorously to carry into effect the following words of Pope 
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Pius XI in his Encyclical on Christian Marriage : “ It is indeed of 
the utmost importance that the faithful should be instructed con- 
cerning matrimony ; both by word of mouth and the written word, 
not cursorily but often and fully, by means of plain and weighty 
arguments, so that these truths strike the intellect and will be 
deeply engraved in their hearts.’? The same media already mention- 
ed in the foregoing were utilized in this connection — the printed 
word, the spoken word, the radio, a variety of organized efforts. 
Other popular publications were produced. Textbooks for use in 
schools were added. But, no matter what the media used, they all 
had the same purpose, namely, to teach correct ideas and attitudes 
on Christian marriage and family living and to counteract false 
ones. All, too, worked in substantially the same way. That is, they 
served to drop ideas here and there and everywhere — in families 
and other groups, in parishes, in communities. These, in turn, served 
as sparks, so to speak, to enkindle interest. At times, several of 
these sparks united and grew into blazing fires of interest. And there 
is every reasonable hope now that, through the far-flung and vigor- 
ous efforts of the apostolate, a veritable conflagration of interest 
will eventually result in all the highest and finest ideals of genuine 
Christian marriage and a thorough-going mode of Christian family 
living. To be sure, giant obstacles still lie in the way, obstructing 
the path to this high goal. But the tempo of the family movement 
quickens apace. The program of the apostolate constantly takes 
on proportions. The determination to succeed is backed by ever- 
growing confidence. Greater and greater success looms ahead. 


VARIA 


The Paschal Plan of God 


The Event and the Institution 


by Roger PoELMAN 1 


As one reads the Holy Scriptures one sees how important is the 
theme of the Pasch in the designs of God. 

We intend to trace some of the steps in the unfolding of this 
mystery so that we may better understand the Event and the 
Institution. 

a x 

The big event underlying the Old Testament is the intervention 
of God in Egypt and the subsequent period of the Exodus. 

God had already intervened in history when He called Abraham. 
But this time it is the vocation of a people. The world seemed an 
abode of misery for the oppressed, despised and enslaved children 
of Israel in Egypt. And then God hears their cries of distress. He 
calls Moses and reveals His plan as well as His transcendent name. 
He will gather this flock of men, make them a nation, His people, 
and He will be their God. He will bring down a terrible judgement 
on Egypt, save the Hebrews, bear them away to the wilderness. 
There He will conclude a wondrous alliance with them and give 
them His law. They must wander long before entering the land once 
promised to Abraham. They must learn to rely upon God, fight 
against enemies, be acquainted with barren land, dangers and poison- 
ous serpents. But at the same time God will protect, nourish, heal 


1 Roger PoELMAN, born 1911, ordained priest 1936. Takes special interest in the 
liturgical and biblical apostolate (lectures, study courses, retreats). Has published : 
Les Ecritures sur le chemin (the best texts of the Old Testament on the suffering and 
the glory of Christ) ; La Grande Semaine (Gospel chronology of Holy Week) ; Ouvrons 
la Bible (guide to reading the Bible) ; Plongées dans les Actes (introduction to themes 
of early Christian life in the Acts of the Apostles). — Address : 29 Avenue Michel- 
Ange, Brussels, BeLtcirum (Editor’s note). 
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and accompany them always and manifest Himself in marvellous 
revelations. 

A whole human-divine history lies between the miracle of the 
Red Sea and that of the Jordan, comparable only in the New Al- 
liance to the miraculous three years of Jesus’ public life. 

Such is the Event which gives movement to all the Old Testament. 


‘¢ And now the Lord sent his word to Moses: I am the same Lord who 
revealed myself to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; but although I revealed 
myself as God the Almighty, my name Adonai I did not make known to 
them. And the covenant I made with them was that I would give them 
the land of Chanaan, their dwelling-place then, but not their home. And 
now the complaints of the Israelites under their Egyptian oppressors have 
reached my ears, and I am reminded of this covenant. Tell the sons of Israel, 
I am the Lord, and I mean to release you from your prison-house in Egypt, 
to set you free from your slavery, to buy you back for myself, with my arm 
uplifted in signal acts of redress. Then I will make you my own people, and 
will be your God ; you will learn to acclaim the Lord as your God, that Lord 
who has brought you out of your Egyptian prison-house, that Lord who 
made good his promise to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, led you back to your 
dwelling-place, and made it your home ’’ (Exodus, VI, 2-8. Knox transla- 
tion). 


This gratuitous vocation, revealing love and power, shows some- 
thing of the heart of God! 

It is not then surprising that the prophets, those masters of the 
spiritual life, refer to this liberation from Egypt and choice of God 

as the grace in which one must trust: 


‘* Israel in his boyhood, what a love I bore him ! Away from Egypt I beck- 
oned him, henceforth my son ’’ (Osee, XI, I). 

‘* Then the Lord’s word came to me : Go and cry out so that all Jerusalem 
may hear, with this message from the Lord of hosts : What memories I have 
of thee, gracious memories of thy youth, of the love that plighted troth be- 
tween us when I led thee through the desert, alone in the barren wastes, 
thou and I!’”’ (Jeremias, II, 1-2). 


The whole of this passage is a good introduction to the religion of 
the prophets. Long after the Event, Daniel in his prayer begins 
with the words : 


‘* Thou art the Lord our God, whose constraining power rescued thy people 
from the land of Egypt who hast won thyself glory... ’’ (Dan., IX, 1 5). 


This is an individual prayer, but the public official praise is the 
psalms which the people of God used to sing and which fashioned 
their soul. These psalms are almost a symphony with the canticle 
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of Moses as the main piece. It is the first liturgy celebrated on the 
shores of the Red Sea, taking up the invitatory of the prophetess 
Mary : 


‘* A psalm for the Lord, so great He is and so glorious ; horse and rider 
hurled into the sea’? (Exodus, XV, 21). 


‘¢ There is hardly a single psalm, even among those which might 
at first seem most individualistic, in which there is not an echo of 
the 114th psalm: In exitu Israel de Egypto. For it is always be- 
cause of the Exodus that the pious Israelite felt an invincible 
assurance of God’s protection and nearness which is found in his 
most personal devotion. ’’ } 


* 
* * 


But we must here recall what was plainly God’s intention. God 
willed that the event of the Pasch be perpetuated with its power 
and grace so that every Israelite might share in it. This is the mys- 
tery called the institution. 


‘* You are to observe this day as a memorial of the past, a day when you 
keep holiday in the Lord’s honour, generation after generation ; a rite never 
to be abrogated ”? (Exodus, XII, 14). 


The institution is a sacred rite commemorating and containing 
the event. The reserve of graces is mystically and really contained 
in an act which the Lord has determined. The people, performing 
this act, will be consciously re-enacting an ancient action, and still 
more, will enter into communication with the Living God who once 
intervened and still has power to intervene. 

Reading the text in which we have the institution of the Exodus, 
we note the following points. 

1. The pasch coincides with the birth of the people of God as a 
nation. — The nation is born in the event and lives in the insti- 
tution ; it is a paschal nation. This accounts for the fact that the 
month of Abib, in which the pasch occurs, is henceforth the first 
month of the year and begins the history of Israel (Exodus, XII, 2). 

2. The institutional pasch is the act of an assembled people. — 
One cannot imagine a solitary celebration of it ; it is the whole of 
the chosen people celebrating their liberation and the passage of 


1Bourver, La Bible et l’Evangile, Paris, Editions du Cerf. 
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the Lord, marching towards the promised land and still in need 
of God’s help to save them from Egypt. 


‘‘ If any stranger that lives among you wishes to be of your company, 
and to eat the pasch, all the males of his household must be circumcised 
before he can lawfully celebrate the rite ’’ (Exodus, XII, 48). 


This isan interesting passage showing that one is not an Israelite 
only according to the flesh but that circumcision can make one 
a sharer in the messianic privileges. 


3. The importance of the immolated lamb and sign of blood. — 


‘*On the tenth day of this month, each family, each household, is to 
choose out a yearling for its own use. Or, if there are not enough of them 
to eat a whole lamb, the head of the family must call in some neighbour who 
lives close by, so that a lamb shall not be too much for their needs. It must 
be a male yearling lamb, or a male yearling kid, that you choose, with no 
blemish on it. These victims must be kept ready till the fourteenth day of 
the month, and on the evening of that day the whole people of Israel must im- 
molate. They must take some of the blood, and smear it on the doorway, 
jambs and lintel alike of the house in which the lamb is being eaten... It is the 
night of the Pasch, the Lord’s passing by ; the night on which I will pass 
through the land of Egypt, and smite every first-born thing in the land of 
Egypt, man and beast alike ; so I will give sentence on all the powers of 
Egypt, I, the Lord. The blood on the houses that shelter you will be your 
badge ; at the sight of the blood, I will pass you by, and there shall be no 
scourge of calamity for you when I smite the land of Egypt. ’’ (Exodus, XII, 


3-7 ; 12-13). 


Picture the scene. The people gathered together on this night 
of God’s intervention. Each family stands around an immolated 
lamb. The Lord has chosen this symbol ; He speaks and reveals 
Himself in this way, not simply by words but by an act which He 
bids to be performed. This poor simple victim will liberate from 
Egypt’s power. The blood will be the sign of salvation. Only by 
blood can anyone be saved. The houses marked with blood will be 
spared. They will be sheltered from a terrible affliction when God 
takes action on this night of the pasch. 


4. The rite of the paschal meal. — A rite is prescribed which ex- 
presses the joy, hope and faith of this solemn assembly : 


‘¢ This is to be the manner of your eating it; your loins must be girt, 
your feet ready shod, and every man’s staff in his hand ’? (Exodus, XII, Ir) 
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The whole people of God, at this traveller’s meal, are ready to 
move off towards the promised land. To eat of the paschal lamb is 
to go with the liberated people. The unleavened bread and the 
bitter herbs suggest the wilderness and are contrasted with the 
succulent foods of Egypt. In the institution of it God prescribes 
seven days of religious festival : 


‘** For a whole week you will eat unleavened bread ; from the first day of 
it, yeast is to disappear from your houses, and the man who eats any leavened 
thing between the first day and the seventh, is lost to Israel. That first day 
shall be solemnly set apart, and the seventh observed with no less honour ; 
on neither of them shall you do any work, except to prepare your food ”’ 
(Exodus, XII, 15-16). 


* 
* * 
The Exodus, that dominant period in the history of the Jews is 
the great movement begun in the pasch of Egypt and leading to 
the pasch of Josue at the entrance to the promised land: 


‘* The Lord said to Josue, I have reversed the lot that made you slaves 
in Egypt ; and so the place came to be called Galgal, Turning Round, the 
name it still bears. In Galgal, then, the Israelites remained encamped, and 
there they celebrated the pasch on the plains of Jericho, beginning at evening 
on the fourteenth day of the month. And when they ate unleavened bread 
on the morrow, they were eating corn that was grown on the ground where 
they stood ; their flour was made of that year’s harvest. Once they had 
begun to enjoy their own harvest, the supply of manna ceased... ’’ (Josue, 
Wi tQ- 2) 


* 
%* * 


The paschal institution was indeed preserved in the history of the 
people of God. To understand its meaning we may look at the two 
solemn paschs of Ezechias and Josias in II Paralipomenon, XXX 
and XXXIV. 

After entering the promised land they gradually settled down. 
Under David the people are still paschal — if we may use the ex- 
pression. Under Solomon, with luxury and prosperity, the people 
follow their king’s example and are in danger of losing the sense 
of the Exodus. Then begins the schism between the kings of Juda 
and of Israel. Each reign of these rulers is introduced in the Bible 
with the same words ; ‘‘ He did (or did not) that which is right in 
the eyes of the Lord. ”’ 

When a pious king like Ezechias succeeds an impious one, what 
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does he do? He purifies the Temple, offers expiatory sacrifices, 
sanctifies the assembled people and renews the covenant with a 
celebration of the pasch. 

Here one might read that beautiful chapter XXX of I Parali- 
pomenon. Notice the persistance of the rite instituted in Egypt, 
the place of the azymes, and also the interior spirit animating the 
sacred actions : ‘¢ surrender to the Lord, and come up to this sanc- 
tuary, which he has hallowed for all time ”’ (v. 8). To eat the pasch 
they must be undefiled, but more important still that the Lord God 
of their fathers be their whole heart’s quest (v. 19). Finally, this 
renewal of the covenant in the pasch filled with joy the children of 
Israel (Vv. 2I, 23, 25-7). 

We might point out also, in the pasch celebrated by king Josias, 
the fidelity to the institution and the recall of the event. When the 
pasch is celebrated, the people renew contact with the living God 
of the covenant who still wills to save His people. 


* 
* * 


The turning-point of the Exile. 


An important turning-point helps us to see the deep mystery 
of the pasch. During the exile and under the action of the prophets 
the memory of the Exodus is mingled with a new hope of the future. 
The unhappy exiles in a foreign country begin again to expect a 
liberation which will be a new Exodus. It is another historical 
event, but foretold in such wonderful terms that, over and above the 
approaching deliverance, almost eschatological perspectives are 
opened up. 

Already before the exile the prophet Osee had spoken of the 
rejection of Israel and then of the way the Lord would take to 
Himself again His beloved people : 


** It is but love’s stratagem, thus to lead her out into the wilderness ; 
once there, it shall be all words of comfort... and a song shall be on her lips, 
the very music of her youth, when I rescued her from Egypt long ago... 
Everlastingly I will betroth thee to myself, favour and redress and mercy 
of mine thy dowry ; by the keeping of his troth thou shalt learn to know 
the Lord ’”’ (Osee, II, 16-25 passim). 


As one can see, it is the wilderness beginning again, but spiritual 
this time and for ever. 

We should meditate upon the 35th chapter of Isaias which the 
Church recalls each year in the Advent liturgy. Here are a few 
verses : 
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*¢ Thrills the barren desert with rejoicing ; 
the wilderness takes heart... 

All alike shall see the glory of the Lord, 
the majesty of our God. 

Give word to the fainthearted, 

Take courage, and have no fear, 

God himself coming to deliver you ! 

A high road will stretch across it, 

by divine proclamation kept holy... 
Free men shall walk upon it 

coming home again to Sion ; 

Eternal happiness crowns them, 

joy and happiness in their grasp now, 
sorrow and sighing fled far away. ”’ 


This is concerned with a new return from the wilderness and most 
probably is meant the return of a remnant of the exiled people to 
the promised land. But while guiding minds to a new Exodus, the 
prophets lead them to expect something else and far greater. 

Listen to this other passage of the same Isaias. He begins by 
recalling the former actions of the Lord: 


ss A message to you from that same Lord, who could once lead you through 
the sea, make a passage for you through the foaming waters ; could bring 
out chariots and horses, rank and file and chieftain together in pursuit, to 
fall there and never to rise again, crushed like a wick, and their light 
quenched. ” 


This same powerful Lord makes new promises to His people : 


*¢ Do not remember those old things, he says, as if you had eyes for nothing 
but what happened long ago ; I mean to perform new wonders ; even now 
they are coming to the birth ; surely you will understand at last ? I mean 
to make a causeway over the desert...’ (Isaias, XLIII, 16-21). 


Isaias presents the new action of the Lord in terms of the ancient 
Exodus. But this time it will be much more extraordinary. See the 
beautiful, explicit passage in Isaias LII, 3-12. As we read it we 
might well ask what religion is described or announced. 

Then there are the oracles of Jeremias XX XI. The key verses 


are ;: 


‘¢ A time is coming, the Lord says, when I mean to ratify a new covenant 
with the people of Israel and with the people of Juda. It will not be like the 
covenant which I made with their fathers, on the day when I took them by 
the hand, to rescue them from Egypt ; that they should break my covenant, 
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and I, their Lord, should abandon them. No, this is the covenant I will 
grant the people of Israel, the Lord says, when that time comes. I will im- 
plant my law in their innermost thoughts, engrave it in their hearts : I will 
be their God, and they shall be my people. ”’ 


This new covenant goes beyond the mere return to Palestine after 
the exile. The thoughts contained in all this chapter reach out to: 
a new holiness. 


Such accents are destined to give to the celebration of the pasch. 


a new religious character. The past event will be celebrated ; but 
when the people enter into communication with the God of their 
fathers, the dominant note will be hope and expectation. This 
expectation will be towards the Messias — since in other oracles the 
prophets speak of a Messias, humble servant yet lord of glory. 

Whilst this spiritualization is taking place the paschal institution 
endures. When the few Jews return to the holy land the feast of the 
pasch is celebrated. 


*¢ On the fourteenth day of the first month, Israel’s sons, returned from 
captivity, kept the paschal feast. All the priests had rid themselves of defile- 
ment, and so had the Levites to a man ; cleansed they must be to slay the 
paschal victim for the returned exiles, and for their brethren the priests, 
and for themselves besides. So the Israelites who had come back from Baby- 
lon ate the pasch ; and with them those others who had remained in the 
country, and been defiled by contact with its inhabitants ; now they united 
with their brethren in having recourse to the Lord, the God of Israel. And all 
through the week following they kept the feast of unleavened bread, glad 
at heart. Glad indeed the Lord had made them, Assyria’s king no more 
their enemy, their task so lightened for them in building a house for the 
Lord God of Israel ’’ (Esdras, VI, 19-22). 


The people celebrating this sacred rite have been trained in the 
religion of the prophets. There is a note of joy in the pasch. 


We must remember the function of those annual pilgrimages. 


which the remnant of the Jews established on their return to the 
promised land, and the influence on their minds of the gradual 
psalms sung on the way to Jerusalem. The people go up to renew 


contact with the Lord, celebrate the Exodus and show their hope: 


for the coming of the Messias. 


* 
* * 


Our paschal victim, Christ, has been sacrificed (I Cor., V, 7). 
All the children of Israel were liberated from Egypt at the first 


passover. Only a remnant of the exiles returned to the promised. 


lens 
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land at the second Exodus. A ‘ servant of Yahweh ’ , Christ, will 
re-make the spiritual itinerary of His people and accomplish the 
final pasch. } 

The death and resurrection of Jesus inaugurate the triumphal 
Exodus from earth to heaven. Easter is the central act of the whole 
divine economy: henceforth all men will be able to follow the 
‘One who hath gone before us. ’ 

This event is realized first upon the Cross. 

Jesus Christ, the ‘‘ lamb without blemish and without spot ”’ 
(I Pet., I, 19) fulfils what God had ever in mind to do. Immolated 
on the 14th. nizan He traverses death on the paschal Sunday and His 
cry swells like the murmur of the sea : ‘* I am the first and the last, 
and he who liveth; I died, and behold, I am living for ever and 
ever ; and I have the keys of Death and Hell ’’ (Afoc., I, 18). 

The people have been liberated by the blood of the Lamb and 
in the wake of Christ begin their great Exodus to the Father. 

But we are now to know the plan of God by which the Pasch 
concerns us and comes into our life. Jesus instituted the event of 
His death and resurrection in a sacred rite which is perpetuated 
among us. ‘‘ So that whoever eateth the bread or drinketh of the ~ 
cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and of the 
blood of the» Lord ’’ (I Cor., XI, 27). 

a x 

We should consider the clear link made by Christ between 
the Eucharist and the Pasch of the Exodus, and also between the 
Eucharist and the event of the Cross. 

The first announcing of the Eucharist was made in the discourse 
on the bread of life, precisely 4 propos of the manna of Exodus. 
‘¢ What work dost thou ? Our fathers ate the manna in the desert. ’” 
*¢ T am the bread of life, He that believeth in me I will raise him up 
mivthe Jast.day*’ (Jm., c.: VI). 

After the references to the feasts of the pasch in the Gospel 
one can easily understand the solemnity of the last pasch. It was 
the one Jesus longed for : ‘¢ You know that after two days cometh 
the passover, and the Son of Man is to be delivered up to be cru- 
cified ’’ (Matt., XXVI, 2). Then, ‘* on the first day of the unleav- 


1 See, on this, BouvER, op. cit., pp. 47-8, and GuILLet, Thémes Bibliques (Aubier, 
Paris), p. 24. We here acknowledge our debt to these two books which are an excel- 
lent introduction to the religion of Israel ; also we owe much to P. FrREt’s chapter : 
Rassemblement de la communauté, in La Messe et sa catéchése (Editions du Cerf). 
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vened bread, when they were wont to sacrifice the passover, his 
disciples say to him : ‘* Where wilt thou that we go and prepare for 
thee to eat the passover ?’? (Mk., XIV, 12). 

See Jesus entering the cenacle ‘‘ when the hour had come to 
pass from this world to His Father ’”’ (Jm., XIII, 1), sits at table 
with those twelve, the pillars of His Church. ‘* With desire have I 
desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer’’(L., XXII,15). 

Christ intends to observe the ancient rites at the time when, 
without breaking continuity, He institutes the new and eternal 
Alliance in His blood. St Luke notes the first ritual cup that was 
passed round during the meal. St Matthew reports the thanksgiving 
prayer and the Hallel canticles (psalms CXIII to CXVIII). * 

However, the action which Christ is about to perform is entirely 
new ; the Synoptists (Matt., XXVI, 27; Mk., XIV, 23; Luke, XX, 
17) and St. Paul (I Cor., XI, 24) suggest that at the moment of 
instituting the Eucharist, Christ gave expression to new and 
personal thanksgiving. Eucharist is the name kept by the Church 
for the celebration of this sacred rite. ? 

And whilst they were eating, he took bread, gave thanks, and 
broke and gave to them, saying ‘‘ This is My body given for you. ” 
And having taken a cup, giving thanks, he gave it to them, saying : 
*¢ Drink ye all of this, for this is My blood, the blood of the new 
testament, shed for many unto remission of sins ’”’ (L., XXII, 19; 
Matt., XXVI, 27-28). 

It is His body delivered up and His blood shed on Calvary by 
anticipation which is the matter of the double consecration. The 
chalice of the Passion, ever since He was consecrated to His mission, 
cannot pass away. But it is in the glorious triumphant resurrection 
which the living and life-giving Christ invites us to participate : 
‘¢ He who eats of this bread will live for ever ; and the bread which 
I will give is my flesh given for the life of the world ’’. 8 

The event of the Pasch was instituted. 

Alone the paschal people of the New Testament have the right 
to share in the Pasch of Jesus Christ. This people is born in the 


} There is a eucharistic significance in these psalms of the Hallel, among which 
is the Im Exitu Israel de Egypto. 

*On this, see FERET, op. cit., p. 223. 

8 Jn., VI, 51. — ‘* He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath everlast- 
ing life ; and I will raise him up on the last day. He that eateth my flesh and drink- 
eth my blood abideth in me, and I in him. As the living Father has sent me, and 
as I live because of the Father, so he that eateth me, he also shall live because of 
me” (Jn., VI, 54, 56-7). 
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event of this Pasch ; they began their journey in this institution. 
They celebrate a victory that has been won, but which still awaits 
its full accomplishment : they give thanks and they hope. 

The earthly rites of the Eucharist preserve a spirituality that 
reminds one of the wilderness, for there is the daily trust in God, the 
struggle against enemies, the fragile yet powerful grace we possess 
in our journey to the true Promised Land. 

The celebration of the Holy Mysteries is a progressive eschatol- 
ogy : ‘‘ For whenever you eat this bread and drink this cup, you 
announce the death of the Lord until He comes ”’ (J Cor., XI, 26). 
Christ has confided to His Church the mission of celebrating the 
Pasch everywhere in the world: the Kingdom assembles around 
the altar. When the Eucharistic Pasch will have communicated 
all its power and grace, nothing will prevent the Lord from coming 
in the glory of His final Parousia. 

St. John in the Apocalypse had what one might call a vision of 
the heavenly Liturgy. Surrounded by all beings, God, the angels 
and saints, he saw ‘*‘ a lamb which seemed to have been immo- 
lated ’’. And a new canticle sounds the praises : ‘‘ For thou wast 
slain, and didst redeem to God through thy blood men from every 
tribe and tongue and people and nation, and hast made them a 
kingdom and priests to our God, and ey shall reign upon the 
earth. 7° (A doc., -V,,..9). 

Our liturgy celebrates here on earth what heaven celebrates 
in glory. The time will come when the Exodus of both the New 
and Old Testaments will be finally completed. 


«« And I beheld as it were a sea of glass mixed with fire, and the conquerors 
of the beast and of its image and of the number of its name stood by this 
sea of glass, holding the harps of God. And they sing the canticle of Moses, 
the servant of God, and the canticle of the Lamb, saying : Great and won-. 
derful are thy works, O Lord God almighty ! Just and true are thy ways, O 
King of the nations! Who shall not fear, O Lord, and glorify thy name ? 
Because thou alone art holy ; because all the nations shall come and worship 
before thee ; because thy judgements have been made manifest. ’’ (Apoc., 
XV, 2-4). 


Thus all through the Holy Scriptures appears this paschal theme, 
a design eternally hidden in the Father and dispensed today to 
those who, in the Holy Spirit, have received the Gospel of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

And the elect in heaven take up the invitatory intoned by Mary 
on that day of the first Exodus. 


The Easter Mystery and Boys at School 


by Robert WAELKENS 
Collége Ste Gertrude, Nivelles, Belgium } 


Is it possible and desirable to build the religious life of boys 
upon the mystery of Easter ? Educators who have made the 
attempt know how difficult it is, because the resurrection is in the 
boys’ minds a remote event without present significance or value. 


oe 


In these pages we would like to show briefly what the master of ~ 


an upper Form can do to help his pupils realize the meaning 
and value of the paschal mystery. We will confine ourselves to 
what can be done here and now, without envisaging any reform of 
the liturgy or of school organization. 

To the credit of educators it must be said they have succeeded. 
in making felt the need for a more genuinely Christian religion. 
This is no mean achievement, and shouldbe made most of. In this. 
religious pedagogy we discern two tendencies : 

1. — A tendency towards dogma and liturgy with chief stress. 
upon complete fidelity to the message and work of Christ. An effort 
is made to explain to boys the richness of faith and liturgy. But 
only rarely does a master communicate his own enthusiasm : he feels 
that his teaching does not ‘ catch on ’, and his words mean almost 
nothing to the class. It is true that the boy is too subjective to be 
interested in an objective synthesis, too emotional to find spiritual 
nourishment in explanations, and too immature to follow the 
complexity of so rich a doctrine. 


2. — Others have decided that to win the interest of the boys. 
we must give them what they want. They are at an age when their 
personality is rapidly awakening, and they are becoming particu- 


larly sensitive to the moral aspect of Christianity with its demands. 


upon the will. They are interested in their own self-development. 


2 See Lumen Vitae, vol. III (1948), p. 217. — Recent publication : Le drame de la 
culture et de la religion, in Etudes de pastorale, IV, Problémes d@adaptation dans la 
chrétienté actuelle. — Address: as above. 
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So why not base religious formation on these psychological facts ? 
The rest will come later. The snag about this method is that it 
does not prepare them for living a Christian life in all its fulness. 
The boys will think that the element of mystery is superfluous, 
and that frequentation of the sacraments is just a means of self- 
improvement. Many young men have lost the faith because they 
have identified Catholicism and moral integrity. Only a return to 
the traditional practice of the Church will help us to avoid this 
regrettable situation. The Church has always distinguished : 


A. A systematic teaching. — This is simple, clear, made up of a 
limited number of fundamental formulae. I am not speaking of 
conciliar definitions, made for the protection of faith against error, 
but of Scripture texts which used to provide the main themes of 
patristic preaching (e. g. ‘‘ to be buried and to rise again with 
Christ ’’). The advantage of such formulae is that they can be 
translated into action once they have been properly explained. 
Such teaching, putting aside the philosophical terminology of 
theologians and adopting the more direct language of early cate- 
chesis, is much more likely to satisfy young people. They are very 
fond of having a thing summed up for them: here they will find a 
simple statement. They want action: the dynamic formulae of 
faith can satisfy their preference for moral considerations whilst 
morality is not separated from its religious basis. However, these 
will be merely empty formulae unless they are lived ; hence the 
Church does not confine herself to these alone. 


B. An environment. — The formulae of catechesis do not cover 
every aspect of mystery ; they are only the clear expression of a 
complex life that escapes adequate definition. One can enter into 
it only gradually and by slow assimilation. The Bible and liturgy 
offer an abundance of texts, images, symbols, themes, ceremonies. 
Preaching and sacred art should take their inspiration from them ; 
thus there would be created a climate giving full significance to the 
articles of the Creed. By showing all these riches, explaining the 
biblical themes and liturgical symbols we will rouse the boys’ 
keenness. A climate works upon us and we react to it without 
thinking. Our teaching, then, need only make passing references. 
The classes in literature, archaeology and art present numerous 
opportunities for discreetly striking some chord in their hearts on 
the fundamental formulae.1 Of course, we must avoid sermons 


1See C. MoELLER, The Christian Teaching of Literature and History, Lumen Vitae, 
V (1950), pp. 187-95 ; Use of Christiay Archaeology in the Religious Course, ibid., 
pp. 633-8. 
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in class. Nevertheless, a parenthesis on some religious point that 
naturally arises is never out of place and is capable of responding 
to the deep interior tendencies of our pupils. 


We ought to add here an important point : the chief object of 
liturgical rites is not to reveal God, but to communicate to us His 
life. And so, religious knowledge is something lived ; we do not 
really know God save by receiving Him. God gives Himself and 
thereby reveals Himself in the sacraments. We will now show how 
sacramental exercises on the essentials are well suited to training 
young people to a paschal spirituality. 


In the very first place, it is important that the interest-centre 
of their religious life be shifted from where it now is and turned 
upon the Person of Christ. We must get beyond those moral, histor- 
ical and apologetic considerations which engage attention at the 
expense of the fundamental and strictly religious mystery. If boys 
do not see the transcendence of Catholicism, it is because they look 
for it in the domain of virtue or sincerity of conviction. In point 
of fact, what we are alone in possessing is the presence of Christ. 
Only too frequently correct but subordinate aspects prevent the 
boys from getting to the heart of the mystery of Christ : they are 
not yet capable of assimilating all the doctrinal richness which the 
Church possesses. It is desirable, then, that secondary matters be 
sacrificed to the essentials : the priesthood of Christ. In order to 
make known to us the truth, found a new religion, and indeed save 
us, God could have done without the Incarnation; but, as St. 
Trenaeus writes, ‘* in His immense goodness the Word became what 
we were in order to make us what He was. ’’ He willed to share our 
condition, not that of some ideal man, but ‘* He made Himself 
like to us in all things, sin excepted ”’ (which is a refusal of God). 
However, He endured the consequences of sin, and even bore the 
weight of it in the name of us all : we could quote Isaias (chap. LIII), 
the epistle to the Hebrews, the figure of the scapegoat and a hundred 
texts from St Paul. Here is an answer for the boy whom the discov- 
ery of sin may have disgusted with life: this life is consecrated 
by the Son of God Himself. Why ? To bring us to share His con- 
dition as Son of God. Many young people today are drawn towards 
despair : the more one speaks to them of an ideal, the more they 
believe themselves incapable of attaining it. When we show them 
that human greatness does not come from personal heroism but 
from the gift of Jesus Christ, we give them new hope. The Word 
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became flesh that we might become the children of the Father, — 
these words describe the two pillars of our faith: the Incarnation 
and the mystery of Easter. Before anything else, our pupils ought 
to have been made to see the human condition of the mystery of 
Christ’s mediation. After mankind in Adam had rejected the father- 
ly love of God, the downfall of all was inevitable so long as the 
rejection was not changed into acceptance. It was to give an affirm- 
ative response to the love of the Father that the Word became 
man and was obedient unto death. This response was uttered by 
Him in the name of us all ; had it not been so, our rejection would 
have remained and pardon would have been impossible. The ‘ yes ’ 
uttered by sinful humanity was, in the first place, a conversion, 
a turning away from the past, a renouncing of that fatal refusal. 
Christ effected this break with the past, bringing about by His 
own death that of the ‘ old man ’. This truth has no meaning unless 
we realize that Christ did not die instead of us, for then we would 
be dispensed, but died im our name so as to associate us with His 
death, first mystically, and later physically. But life came from 
death : Christ rose again. Here also, He is our Mediator : His resur- 
rection means our resurrection, His ‘ yes’ overthrew the barriers 
that had been raised against the love of God by man’s refusal, and 
once more life was poured among us in a new creation. 

This scriptural presentation of the mystery of Christ is well suited 
to capture the enthusiasm of the boys. It frees them from a too jurid- 
ical conception, and, in particular, they are enabled to see that we 
are not reduced to ‘endure’ redemption. One of their biggest diffi- 
culties is thus solved: they can do something. The love which 
God has for us is a true love : it does not seek a passive object, but 
expects the free, spontaneous response of a person. We must repeat 
again and again that everything is a gift of God, not imposed on us, 
but allowing us to give something in our turn. What saves us from 
the failure of sin and the ‘ absurdity ’ of human existence is precisely 
the fact that we can share with Christ in the paschal mystery. Since 
this participation is essentially sacramental, we cannot do better 
than illustrate the sacramental actions in a boy’s life. 


1. Doing one’s Easter duties. 


Easter is the traditional baptismal feast. The catechumen entered 
for the first time into the mystery of Christ ; with Him he died and 
rose again. For those already baptized it was not only an anniversa- 
ry but a renewal of their own baptism. Schoolboys think too exclu- 
sively of Easter as the commemoration of an historical event and 
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a time for joy — the beginning of the holidays ! Yet it is not difficult 
to put before them the traditional significance of Easter : dying 
and rising again with Christ. 

First, dying ; that is the condition for resurrection. We have the 
whole of Lent for this dying. But the paschal view of penance must 
be kept in mind. Young people like to go in for stunts of which they 
can be proud, and so many may go the wrong way about it. The right 
way is the one we find in the book of Exodus: the Israelites were de- 
livered from bondage in Egypt only by giving up plentiful food and 
making a long trek through the desert, looking to the future and 
sustained by the hope of the Promised Land. Penance is not doing 
something heroically hard, but a making for God. If it does involve 
a break, that is because we cannot serve two masters, and if we 
cling to things of earth we cannot be interested in the Kingdom of 
God, we are persisting in the rejection of God, which is sin. Lent 
prepares for Easter in that it aims at dying to sin with Christ. 

Then Easter comes to fulfil that desire for renewal and integrity 
which every youth desires : he wants to be ‘ re-baptized ’. And this 
is just what God offers him: the paschal mystery, communicated 
for the first time in Baptism, is fully renewed by Penance and the 
Eucharist, in a ‘ new creation ’ as complete as the first. The scrip- 
tural and liturgical texts are there to prove that we are not giving 
merely pious, consoling thoughts, but stating the essential fact of 
the Easter feast. And this leads us to consider more explicitly the 
sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist. 


2. Penance. 


Penance is always paschal ; it is at all times a renewal of Baptism ; 
it is a shouldering of the cross, but also a share in the resurrection 
of Christ. Any reader of the epistle to the Hebrews can see that. 
In Jesus the paschal mystery was accomplished fully, perfectly, 
definitively, and cannot be repeated. But our participation, whether 
by Baptism, Penance or Eucharist, is always human, limited, imper- 
fect. We are subject to the law of slow growth and must ever be - 
beginning again : the old man must be put to death as long as we 
live. Sin and our human weakness are constantly diminishing our 
part in the paschal mystery ; perseverance for us means frequently 
beginning again. Every confession we make is paschal. 

In general, college boys see this. They are individualists in the 
way they look at sin, not as something in which God is concerned, 
but themselves ; not as an offence against God, but a blow to their 
personal dignity. Sin for them is what makes them feel ashamed 
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or what out of convention ought to make them ashamed. They often 
have a false conscience. They really want to be sincere in confessing 
their fault, but have great difficulty in doing so. They look for 
human qualities in their confessor and a quasi-magic means of 
virtue in the sacrament ; and when they are disappointed most 
_ of them abandon what they consider an inefficacious means ; when 
they succeed, they also drop it as they would a medicine now be- 
come useless when health is restored. The very good boys do, 
however, feel worried about their indifference to the sacrament. 

The solution is to tell them the essential truth: Penance is a 
participation in the mystery of Christ’s death and resurrection. It 
can be put quite simply as follows: 

I. Sin is a rejection of God, not so much the Law of God as 
rather the love of God : it is equivalent to saying to Him who gives 
Himself to us: ‘“‘ I’m not interested. ”’ 

2. God’s pardon is granted beforehand : the sacrifice of Christ 
on the Cross in our name has abundantly sufficed to abjure all our 
wrongs. 

3. We have only to associate ourselves with Him and join our 
penance to this action of His. Our sentiments should not be those 
of wounded pride ; they should be those of a repentant David or 
a prodigal son : a confident return to our Father. The efficacy of the 
sacrament is not measured so much by the integrity of confession 
or heroism of resolutions (though these are necessary), as by our 
union with the paschal Christ. We bring to the sacrament the indis- 
pensable matter, which is contrition and the will to return to God. 
Their value arises from the fact that Christ puts these dispositions 
into His own obedience and associates us with His offering to the 
Father. Thus Penance is just like Baptism in the disposition of the 
penitent and the assurance of God’s pardon. 

4. We must not forget that Penance is the re-entering into the 
Mystical Body and of re-admission to the Eucharist. 


3. The Eucharist. 


The Eucharist is the paschal sacrament par excellence. The epistle 
to the Hebrews, one recalls, stresses the unique character of the 
sacrifice of Christ : the Mass adds nothing to it on the part of Christ : 
it only makes present that one sacrifice of the Supper and Calvary, 
brought to its fulfilment with the resurrection and ascension 
(cf. Unde et memores...). This new presence has no other purpose 
than to allow us to participate in the paschal mystery and, as our 
participation is imperfect, unstable and progressive, it must be - 
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renewed (In this way we can well justify for the boys frequent assist- 
ance at Mass). Our participation in the sacrifice of Christ adds 
nothing to it, but extends its efficacy by transforming our human 
acts into acts of Christ. Let us see how the Mass rite represents and 
achieves this transfiguration. 


1. The Offertory. — This is the material preparation of the sacri- 
fice, though a preparation fully charged with meaning. When we 
read how the prophets stress the need for interior sacrifice, we feel 
that the matter of the sacrifice is not simply bread and wine : these 
gifts are signs of our self-giving. Dom Bernard Capelle has well 
pointed out that one cannot imagine a sacrifice along with that 
of Christ, and so the Offertory gift is not distinct from that of the 
consecration. 1 The Mass is not a gift of God which we passively 
accept, but an action we are allowed to accomplish with Christ. 
The decisive gesture of Christ on Calvary becomes ours. The Offer- 
tory expresses our readiness for this transfiguration, and it does so 
by actions which otherwise would be meaningless (the collection, 
stipends, the offering at Masses for the dead). If we bring nothing 
to the Offertory, we bring nothing to the consecration : there will 
be no ‘matter’ of ours to be transfigured. 


2. The Consecration. — The transsubstantiation takes place not 
only in the bread and wine, but in the personal acts of which they 
are the symbols. Of course, our personal contribution adds nothing 
to Christ’s offering on the Cross ; but Christ associates us with His 
self-offering. Thus our life is offered with and through His. Boys 
are thrilled when they learn how their unimportant little lives, 
disfigured by sin, are saved from disaster by the Mass; and how, 
being integrated in the paschal mystery, they participate in its 
effects and become a glorification of the Most Holy Trinity. And 
even this is an incomplete presentation of the mystery ; we must go 
further. 


3. Communion. — The sacramental signs (the eating of the flesh 
of Christ and the drinking of His blood under the species of bread 
and wine) represent and bring about our assimilation with Christ, 
not the Christ of the tabernacle, but the paschal Christ, dead, risen 
and glorified, and Head of the Mystical Body. Although college boys 
are very ignorant of the significance of the Eucharist, we cannot go 


into that now ; we can only indicate a few essential aspects of the 
sacrament. 


*Cf. Pour une meilleure intelligence de la Messe, Louvain, 1946. 
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a) A penitential aspect. If we are incorporated with Christ in 
His death, is it not normal that we should live as men ‘ crucified ” ? 
Death ceases to be a scandal: the Christian knows he is not con- 
demned to death through the fault of Adam but called to die with 
Christ : it is not the final catastrophe, but the crowning of his life. 

b) A triumphal aspect. Already we are risen with Christ, but 
' ** our life is hidden with Christ in God ’’; we are already victors, 
we have in the Eucharist the pledge of our resurrection: death 
will reveal it and make it actual, without adding anything to it. 

c) An eschatological aspect. The Eucharist itself is something 
provisional, it looks to the future (‘* donec veniat’’): by it we 
participate in the mystery of the ascension, inseparable from the 
resurrection ; it is the new manna, a pledge of the true promised 
land. With the various messianisms abroad today, we might well 
show forth the Christian hope of the Kingdom and find in the Bible 
the sense of Christ’s kingship. 

d) A soczal aspect. Since we eat one bread, we form one body. 
The members of Christ act only through the head, but they do 
act ; they are the only members of Christ, so it is by means of 
them that His work must be accomplished. This is far from any 
divine paternalism and still more from any purely natural dyna- 
mism. The Eucharist is at the heart of all social activity, since 
it is the sacrament of unity. The whole of the adolescent’s life 
is taken up by Christ, given a higher value and drawn out of that 
individualism customary at his age: he learns to discover other 
by the giving of himself. 


Conclusion. 


1. It is almost useless to expound this theology completely and 
systematically to boys. A few simple fundamental statements 
constantly repeated will do much more good. 

2. Only a continued education will make them come alive. If 
they have been well chosen, we will find them being continually 
illustrated in Scripture and the liturgy. The master who does not 
let these innumerable occasions slip by will gradually lead his 
pupils to the heart of the mystery. He will keep to essentials, and 
whilst not condemning anything at all, will himself prefer to stress 
a small number of fundamental truths rather than scatter himself 
in many excellent but secondary devotions. 

3. It is desirable that masters be all agreed to give their teaching 
a truly religious character without succumbing to that timorousness 
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which sometimes comes upon us at the threshold of mystery. We 
should have faith in the word of God and that alone. 

4. The organization of the boys’ religious life would certainly 
gain by being more consciously centred on the essential. We some- 
times give them the impression that weekday Mass is more impor- 
tant than Sunday Mass, or a First Friday more important than the 
Annunciation. 

5. Much thought and a going back to the sources is required of us. 
The Bible and liturgy contain many discoveries in store for us. The 
more faithful is our teaching to the deposit of faith, the more effica- 
cious it will be, 
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I. FACTS 


NORTH AMERICA 


United States. 


Regents’ Recommendation of Daily Prayer in New York Public 
Schools. — On November 30, 1951, the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York unanimously passed a formal resolution that 
every school day begin with a prayer and include programs stressing the 
moral and spiritual heritage of the United States. The brief prayer suggested 
is: ‘* Almighty God, we acknowledge our dependence upon Thee, and we 
beg Thy blessings upon us, our parents, our teachers and our country. ”’ 

The recommendation of the prayer and the prayer itself has attracted so 
much attention that there is danger that the rest of the Regents’ statement 
will be overlooked. In my judgment this short statement, which occupies 
only half a column in the New York Times, is worth more than the 100 pages 
of Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. It acknowledges the 
place of Almighty God in American life and defines a proper attitude toward 
the impact of religion in the public schools. Some excerpts are quoted here : 

«“ Belief in and dependence upon Almighty God was the very foundation 
stone upon which our Founding Fathers builded. 

*¢ We are convinced that this fundamental belief and dependence of the 
American — always a religious — people is the best security against the 
dangers of these difficult days. In our opinion, the securing of the peace and 
safety of our country and our state against such dangers points to the essen- 
tiality of teaching our children, as set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that Almighty God is their Creator, and that by Him they have been 
endowed with their inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

*¢ We believe that thus constantly confronted with the basic truth of their 
existence and inspired by the example of their ancestors, our children will 
find all their studies brought into focus and accord; respect for lawful author- 
ity and obedience to law will be the natural concomitant of their growth ; 
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and each of them will be properly prepared to follow the faith of his or her 
parents, as he or she receive the same at mother’s knee, by father’s side, and 
as such faith is expounded and strengthened for them by their religious lead- 
ers. 

‘ We believe that thus the school will fulfill its high function of supplement- 
ing the training of the home, ever intensifying in the child that love for God, 
for parents and for home which is the mark of true character training and the 
sure guarantee of a country’s welfare. ” 


The reaction to the Regents’ statement was immediate and vigorous. Gov- 
ernor Dewey, the president and vice-president of the Board of Education of 
New York City, Msgr. John Middleton, secretary for education of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, Dr. Julius Mark, senior rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, 
and several Protestant leaders all praised the statement heartily. 

The opposition was not silent. First spoke up Joseph Lewis, president of the 
Freethinkers of America, who threatened legal action “* to prevent the contam- 
ination of the public schools. ’? He was closely followed by spokesmen for 
the New York Society of Ethical Culture, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the New York Civil Liberties Union, and the Association of Reform Rabbis. 
of New York City. In general, they invoked the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution and the McCollum decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

On January 3, 1952, the New York Board of Rabbis issued a statement 
opposing the Regents’ recommendation of a daily prayer in the schools. 
The Board, which represents Conservative, Orthodox and Reform rabbis, 
objected that the proposal ‘* will give rise to sectarian practices in the public 
schools. ’? The rabbis explained that among traditional Jews prayer consists 
exclusively of specified texts, and boys are required to cover their heads 
while praying ; these essential requirements could not be met under the plan 
proposed by the Regents. Furthermore, the statement contended, ‘* with 
each child bringing to the schools the forms of worship he associates with 
his own religious group, the introduction of the Regents’ program will cer- 
tainly create division and confusion where harmony and unity should pre- 
vail. ’’ Finally, there was the customary declaration in favor of the principle 
of separation of church and state. 


To date the larger cities which have taken action to adopt the Regents’ 
resolution are Rochester, Syracuse, New Rochelle, Utica, Yonkers, Lockport, 
Salamanca, Olean, Elmira, Poughkeepsie, Hamburg, and Chatham. 


Lorenzo K. REED, S. J., New York. 


a 


LATIN AMERICA 


Costa-Rica. 


Catechistic teaching and religious formation of adults. — Since 
the smoothing of certain difficulties arising out the new constitutions (1948-9), 
the position in Costa-Rica has become once more favourable to the develop- 
ment of the Catholic Church and education. 

The constitution establishes certain principles strongly held by Catholics : 

1° The Catholic Religion is the national as well as the State religion. 

2° Freedom of University and school teaching is guaranteed by the legis- 
lation. The teaching of Religion is legally prescribed at least once a week, 
in all primary schools, official or private. Attendance at these classes is 
compulsory for all children whose parents do not request dispensation in 
writing. 

The religious program offers a straight plan : for the 2nd grade : big litur- 
gical feasts and sacred history, then following the lines of diocesan catechism ; 
3rd grade: faith, 4th grade: the commandments, 5th grade: the means of 
sanctification : sacraments, prayers. An ecclesiastical commission is entrusted 
with the task of revising this program which could certainly be improved. 

The prescription is different for secondary teaching : ‘‘ The heads of second- 
ary schools may, with the approval of the Secretariate for Public Education, 
establish courses on Religion which can be adapted to the particular plan 
of each institution and must conform to the institute’s regulations. ’’ Actually, 
in nearly all State colleges of secondary grade, the Religion course is given 
once a week. 

The program of studies is composed as follows: 1st year: faith ; 2nd year: 
moral; 3rd: the sacraments; 4th: History of the Church; 5th: the Gospels 
and their application to actual problems. It is hoped that an ecclesiastical 
commission will put together a set of manuals corresponding to this program, 
and make it compulsory as official text-book in all the republic’s schools. 

Other efforts for religious teaching and formation have been made to bear 
on parochial catechism, the preparation for First Communion and persever- 
ance (which is sadly at fault), the formation of teachers in Religion and cate- 
chists through the creation of ‘ centres of religious studies ’ and the increas- 
ing use of the diocesan catechistic school. The establishing of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine in all parochial centres has also been the subject 
of one of the San José catechistic congress’ resolutions in 1950. 


Antonio Troyvo, Pbro., San José. 
General secretary of C. A. 
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Guadeloupe. 


General situation. — From the religious point of view, Guadeloupe has 
been an autonomous diocese for over a century ; politically, it was only madea 
French department in 1946. Formerly, the diocese had the bishop of Bordeaux 
as metropolitan ; it now comes under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
and the Sovereign Pontiff is represented by the nuncio of Haiti, the dele- 
gate for the Holy See for the French W. Indies of which Guadeloupe forms a 
part. The bishop resides at Basse-Terre, which is both the political and reli- 
gious capital ; another important town is Pointe-a-Pitre, 65 kms away. 

In spite of its development during the last fifty years, the Basse-Terre 
diocese must not be compared with a European one, for Guadeloupe has not 
lost its tropical characteristics. The ‘ official ’ abolition of slavery is only a 
hundred years old and the country has been Christian only for three centu- 
ries. For a Catholic population of 300,000 there are only 88 priests, secular 
and religious, the Holy Ghost Fathers and the indigenous and European 
clergy. Many of the parishes are too enormous, but the scarcity of priests — 
one for 3,437 people — makes their subdivision impossible. 

The families are prolific but they are far from all being as they should 
be : in 1910, 70 % of the children were illegitimate ; there are stil 45 %. 


Religious education. — The catechism classes cater for the children 
of between 7 and 11 or 12; one or two years before their First Communion, 
three before the Solemn Communion, which we call the ‘ Renunciation ’. 
A parish of eight or nine thousand souls will have almost a thousand children 
on the benches of the instruction, 250 a year. How can the priest do his work 
thoroughly ? Certainly, he is assisted in many parishes by the lady catechists 
or the Children of Mary who will make them recite their lessons or even 
teach them when the families are unable or unwilling. He also occasionally 
gets unexpected help from some illiterate peasant who, with wife and son, 
will teach the catechism at the end of his day’s work to 138 children of 
the neighbourhood. But it is obvious that much time needs to be given 
to ensure that all these youngsters know at least something. Add to this 
the fact that many of the children know hardly any French ; they do not 
attend school — and what a school! — until they are 7 or 8 and then 
very irregularly. In the morning they have come 4 or 5 kms into the town 
having had nothing but a piece of bread or a cup of coffee or a bahane 
before leaving home. And when they arrive at the catechism class they have 
just spent three hours already in the classroom ! How much attention can 
they be expected to give ? Certainly for the last two years they have a cate- 
chism specially composed for them by the priests of the diocese : magic lan- 
tern slides are becoming more and more common. But what is most wanted is 
smaller classes, and that cannot be arrived at without more priests and more 
catechists who are really competent to explain the lessons. 

After the ‘ Renunciation ’ comes the problem of perseverance. In some. 
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parishes, there are‘ Perseverance ’ classes. But it is difficult to reach the boys; 
the girls, ‘ Ames vaillantes ’ or ‘ Cadettes ’, are trained in their own Move- 
ments. 

In the large towns, Basse-Terre and especially Pointe-a-Pitre, we have 
access to the lycées. One of the parish clergy of SS. Peter and Paul gives 11 
hours’ religious instruction each week at the Lycée Carnot (mixed) and 
another 4 hours at the Cours Michelet (girls). A seminary-college has lately 
been opened ; religious schools for both sexes are full. The novitiates of two 
congregations gain recruits from the rural population and an organization 
for apprentices is giving fairly good results. 

Emile Grrarp, 
Vicar-Geneval, Superior of the 
Holy Ghost Fathers, Pointe-d-Pitre.. 


Peru. 


Religious teaching. — A few details to complete the chronicle given 
by Rev. Father M. Pefia, S. J. in the Lumen Vitae number, vii (1952),pp. 145-8.. 
Although a compulsory course of religious instruction is prescribed by law 
in all the primary and secondary schools for children whose parents are 
not explicitly opposed to the course, in practice in State schools the teach- 
ing of religion is often very deficient and sometimes non-existent. Many 
teachers, indifferent or hostile, do not bother about children’s spiritual for- 
mation. In several regions, the youth’s ignorance is appalling. 

Generally speaking the people of Peru cali themselves Catholics and are 
sympathetic to the Church, but the lack of priests and teachers does not 
make it possible to strengthen this spontaneous feeling by giving it a solid 
basis of religious knowledge. The clergy has free access to the State’s educa- 
tive centres. But the small number of priests — for about 8 millions inhabi- 
tants there were, in 1951, 1351 diocesan and regular priests — does not allow 
them to cope with the situation. 

The solution to the problem seems to be in the Ministry of Education 
creating ‘‘ a career of religion teacher ’’. Candidates would be given a peda- 
gogic formation, especially adapted to this end, and the Church would some- 
how take part in the organization of the studies and the granting of diplomas. 

Until a complete solution of the problem has been reached, it has been neces- 
sary to do something about the religious formation of the present young 
generations. For a long time, a lot of curates have been trying to correct the 
shortcoming of religious teaching in schools by giving parochial catechisms, 
especially in preparing for first Communion. 

The first national catechistic congress (Lima, October 1947) suggested to- 
the Bishops the creation of catechistic schools in all dioceses. It also reque- 
sted the creation of a catechistic secretariate in each diocese and a nation- 
al secretariate in Lima. The latter would be entrusted with supervising 
the quality and development of the catechistic work throughout the coun- 
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try. The general assembly of Bishops examined these suggestions in Jan- 
uary 1948, and has hiven them strength of law. 


Activity of the national catechistic secretariate.— In execution of the 
episcopal decisions, the national catechistic secretariate of Peruvian Catholic 
Action was brought into being, in Lima. ! Each year the secretariate orga- 
nizes ‘‘ catechistic weeks ’’ in the capital and in various provincial towns 
in need of special help. These weeks are meant to renew or strengthen the 
bond between catechists working in the parishes of the diocese ; to deepen 
their religious and catechistic knowledge ; to stimulate new catechistic voca- 
tions and work for the establishing of a diocesan catechistic secretariate. In 
August 1951, for instance, the ‘ week ’ was organized in the city of Huaras, 
seat of the diocese of the same name and centre of an important Indian re- 
gion. In the course of this year, a similar ‘ week ’ will take place in Chi- 
clayo, commercial and farming centre of northern Peru, the resources 
and material output of which are rapidly expanding, and which requires 
particular attention in spiritual matters. 

Last February the ‘ catechistic week’ of Lima took place, from Feb. 
_ 18th to the 23rd at the College of the religious of the Sacred Heart, at Chorillos, 
a suburb of the capital. 200 people of both sexes attended, coming from 30 
parishes, 4 catechistic centres of the archdiocese and a delegation from a 
neighbouring diocese. The greater part of the people attending were between 
16 to 25 years of age. They were divided in 2 sections : the ‘ advanced ’ and 
the ‘ beginners ’. They were given doctrinal courses and courses in adapted 
methodology : these were the programs : 


Docma : action of the Holy Trinity upon the soul. 


Morar : the 6th Commandment and its pedagogy. 


HOLy SCRIPTURE : advanced: prophet Jeremiah and his influence on the 
religious history of Israel. 
beginners : the Bible and tradition, the Gospels. 


Canon Law : advanced : holy matrimony. 
beginners ; prayer in general, religion, liturgical prayer, 
Mass. 


METHODOLOGY _ : beginners : catechistic method. 
for all : films on the liturgy of Holy Mass. 


The national secretariat of Lima also directs a school of Catechists ; it is 
open during the whole of the academic year and has about 30 pupils. 


Gerardo ALArco L., Pbro, Lima. 


1 Address : Secretariado de Catequesis de la A.C.P., Palacio Arzobispal, Lima 


— 


EUROPE 


France. 


. National Days of Religious Instruction. — Paris, 5th and 6th March 
1952. — The Days for Religious Instruction organized annually by the 
National Catechism Committee took place this year on the 5th and 6th 
March. 

On this occasion several hundreds of priests, religious and lay catechists 
from Paris and the provinces were present. The foreign delegates (from Ger- 
many, Holland, Switzerland and Belgium) were given a kindly welcome. 

The meetings were presided over by His Grace Mgr. de Provenchéres, 
the Archbishop of Aix and president of the episcopal and national commit- 
tees for Christian Doctrine. 

The speeches and discussions which followed them were chiefly on the 
object of religious teaching. 

The four main papers dealt with the object of religious teaching, the Bible 
and the catechism, the liturgy and the catechism, and finally the necessity 
for a didactic approach to religious education. 

We would draw psecial attention to the first of these, given by abbé Covu- 
DREAU, Head of the Institut Supérieur Catéchétique of Paris. 

He put the question : What must we teach in Christian doctrine? Dogma, 
morality and the sacraments ? Certainly. But if we neglected to show their 
interior relation to one another, the result would be unsatisfying and we 
would be unfaithful to the Gospel message. 

In order to have a scheme of instruction and a satisfactory text with com- 
mentary, three characteristics of Christian doctrine must be taken into 
consideration, namely : 

1. The object of the teaching is not only matter to be known, but a Person who 
demands our faith. 

Religious teaching is addressed to man’s intellectual powers. However, 
the various elements of the object are only the aspects of one and the same 
Truth which, being the living God known by the intellect, is presented to 
the whole man and requires his response. Now, God only reveals the mystery 
of Himself by way of faith which surpasses purely human understanding. 
The teaching of religion is, therefore, the nourishing of faith ; and faith, 
involving an appeal and a response, is an act of conversion and willing accept- 
ance. 

2. The subject of the teaching is therefore not to be reduced to a merely 
notional system, but must be communicated as a living message which, leading 
to a Person, requires an answer. 

Teaching religion is above all the handing on of God’s word ; the teacher 
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is an intermediary speaking personally to man. Now, the message is the 
announcement of the coming of God Himself; it therefore results in a pres- 
ence (The Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us). Teachers and text- 
books must be respectful bearers of this living Word which is Jesus Christ. 
The broad outlines of the catechesis will be laid down by the liturgy which 
sums up the life and message of Christ and will be dominated by the cycles 
of the Epiphany (the Lord present amongst us), the paschal season (He 
saves us by returning to the Father), Pentecost (remaining among us in the 
Church, He completes His work). When taught in this way, the child will 
be the spectator of marvels shown to him and cooperate with God in his own 
transformation. 

3. The object of the teaching must appear as the expression of the life of the 
Christian community, the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church. 

This message whose profound reality is the living word of the Father made 
present to us in Christ, is manifested in the very life of the Christian commu- 
nity united to the Lord. It should be seen here. Besides, the participation in 
‘the Christian life of the Church, in practice, in the family, the parish and 
other Christian milieus, is a condition of the normal development of faith in 
the child. 

Religious teaching therefore supposes a pedagogy directed towards the 
preparation of the child’s faculties for receiving revealed truth, a pastoral 
action associating the various Christian communities with the religious train- 
ing of the young, and finally a spirituality leading to contemplation and 
prayer. 


. M. Vabbé Prrrot, parish priest of St. Hippolyte, Paris, spoke of the 
Bible and Christian doctrine. The Bible brings us the inspired testimony of 
the life of a people. God’s plan is worked out in a very human context. 
In the Bible, God speaks through events and oracles; these latter explain 
and comment on the events and show the direction God would have men fol- 
low. The Bible should help the child to enter into the mystery of God. Pre- 
sented as a continuous story and not as a series of disjointed anecdotes, it 
puts the child in the presence of the living God whose Providence transforms 
mankind. As the word of God, the Bible contains a mystery which is progres- 
sively disclosed. While showing Himself, God communicates Himself ; His 
intimacy with men becomes closer. Events long past prepare and foreshadow 
the more recent. The biblical instruction ends naturally in a liturgical or 
paraliturgical celebration. The inspired accounts suggest prophetically and 


symbolically the reality which comes to pass. For the mystery, to which the- 


Bible witnesses, should flower in the life of the Church with Christ. Each 
child is invited to share in this life. 

Liturgy and catechism was the title of the paper read by Canon Genny, of 
Saint-Géry, Cambrai. Since the Christian is one who believes that Jesus Christ 
is a living Person, the child must be shown the event in which Jesus triumphs 


over death. He must be made to share in the mystery in which the victory 
of Christ is perpetually renewed, Such is the paschal mystery. In this per-. 


— 
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spective the religion class should tend to become once again a catechumenate. 
The child will be initiated into the Easter celebrations and to keep Sunday 
by sharing in the Mass and in the sacramental life which is its development. 

M. V’abbé Coos, assistant director of the Religious Educational Depart- 
ment at Lyons, demonstrated the necessity for didactic teaching in religious 
instruction. Didactic teaching expounds its object according to a pre-arranged 
order and in the setting of an institution. The methodical explanation which 
organizes the revealed facts in the context of a synthesis will necessarily 
have recourse to abstract concepts which are like extracts from experience. 
To be really educational, didactic teaching will have to be given in a living 
community, take account of the child’s possibilities, the nature of the mes- 
sage to be given and the form of religious experience realized in the com- 
munity. : 

td 2 ..» + ., Pierre Ranwez, S.-J.,. Brussels, Belgium. 


AFRICA 


Belgian Congo. 


Enquiry on the Teaching of Christian Doctrine in the Mission Field. 
— It is God who converts and enlightens men. But, to do so, He has chosen 
to make use of human instruments: to teach religious truths to men He 
employs other men whom He calls to this great work. The success of their 
preaching and instruction depends, of course, chiefly upon God who gives 
the Faith and divine life, but it also, in a certain measure, depends on the 
worth and depth of their own efforts. 

The clergy in Europe are rightly concerned about making their teaching 
as efficacious as possible. Africa, which is opening up more and more to the 
Christian faith, should know what is being done and adapi the methods to her 
own particulary needs. The question of religious instruction is especially difficult 
owing to the scarcity of clergy and the enormous numbers of Africans who 
are still to be won to Christ. 

We are now beginning a very modest enquiry on Christian doctrine in 
the missions. We hope that the majority of missionaries will reply to it from 
all parts of Africa. Let us point out at once that we are not asking a heavy 
burden of them : neither a great deal of time, nor much trouble (very often 
a‘ yes’ or ‘ no” is sufficient, or a number or a word) : it will give them the 
opportunity of making a useful examination into their catechetical work and 
starting a big joint effort to improve and perfect our methods of religious 


instruction. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO BE ANSWERED BY EACH MISSION CENTRE? 


I. WHO GIVES THE INSTRUCTION ? 


A, At the station. 


. The priests ? (answer ‘ yes ” or * no ’) 

The priests only? 

. Religious not in Holy Orders ? 

Nuns ? 

. Seminarists on probation ? 

. Lay teachers ? 

. Lay women teachers ? 

. If those who are not in Holy Orders give the instructions do 
they teach anything besides the text of the catechism ? Do they 


explain it ? 


OIAnNP WH H 


B. In the bush (the district served from the station). 


. The priests ? 

. Only the priests ? 
. The teachers ? 
Women teachers ? 
. Catechists ? 


. Are there women catechists ? 
. Do those not ordained explain the text ? 


NADUtwNdNH 


II. NUMBER OF HOURS DEVOTED TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE ? 


A. In the primary schools. 
1. How many lessons per week ? 
2. Of what duration ? (1 hr. — 1/2 hr.) 
B. In the Secondary schools. 
3. How many religious lessons per week ? 
4. Of what duration ? 
C. In the catechumenate outside the schools. 


5. How many lessons per week ? 
6. Of what duration? 
7. Continuing how many months, years ? 


D. In the bush. 
8. How many lessons per week? 


9. Approximate length of the lessons ? 
10. Continuing for how many months, years ? 


1 If possible to be headed : Station of N... belonging to the vicariate of X... 


serving a territory of ... sq. miles, containing ... Christians out of a total of ... 
inhabitants. 
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III. Books vuseEp. 


I. 


aN 


Are there in your vicariate catechisms printed in different lan- 

guages or dialects ? 

Name these languages and dialects. 

Which do you make use of at your station ? 

. Are there several types of catechism (elementary, medium and 
advanced, courses in religion for secondary or normal schools, 
handbooks for the mothers, catechisms explained for the use 
of the teachers) ? 

. Are these catechisms illustrated ? 

. Have they been written by a missionary ? 

. Has a European model been used for their compilation ? (e. g. 
that of the Council of Trent, Gasparri, of France, Belgium, or 
any diocese ?) 

. Have European technical terms been used in the catechism either 

Latin, English or French (sacrament, grace, baptism, etc. ?) 

Or have words borrowed from the native languages been made 

use of ? With what success ? 


7. Have there been several editions of these catechisms (not count- 


ing impressions) with notable changes ? 
. Have you any idea of the number of copies (of each kind of 
catechism) used in your station since its beginning ? 


IV. METHOD OF TEACHING. 


A. Locality and distribution of catechists. 


a. A 


t the station — for the schoolchildren. 


1. Is it given in classes ? 


2 


3 
4 


b, A 


I 
2 


. Or by grouping several classes together in one place ? 
. Is this place sufficiently large for the group. ? 
. Approximate number of children in the classes ? 


t the station — for catechumens who are not attending the school. 


. Are the catechumens divided according to sex ? 
. Are they separated in various groups ? 


3. What is the principle of this grouping ? 


4 
5) 


. Are the lessons given only according to the text ? 
. At what hour is the lesson given (is it a good time or not ?) 


c. Upcountry. 


Te 
2 
3- 
4. 


B. The 


Is the catechism lesson given in each village ? 
Where there is a’chapel or school ? 

At what time? 

Why has this time been chosen ? 


Manuals used. 


a. Scholars’. 


1. Is there a copy for each one ? 
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b. Catechumens who do not attend school. 


‘Can they read ? 

If so, have they each a copy ? 

If not, are there persons to see that they learn the text by heart ? 
How is this accomplished ? 


Method. 


. Is any especial well-known method followed (Canon Boyer’s, the 


Vorselaar Sisters’, etc.) ? Which ? 


. Are coloured pictures used ? 


What sort ? 

Where bought ? 

At what price ? 

In your opinion, of what use are they ? 


. Are films made use of ? (magic lantern ? Silent films, talkies ?) 


Where can they be obtained ? 
At what price ? 
In your opinion, how useful are they ? 


. Do lessons on Sacred History form a part of the explanation of 


the catechism or are they given separately ? 


. Is the liturgy made use of for explaining the catechism ? 


In particular, for explaining the sacraments ? 
Are the chalice, hosts, burses, wine, holy oils, brought in to be ex- 
hibited on occasions ? 


. Are tableaux given by the pupils to represent the scenes of the Old 


or New Testaments (Story of Joseph, resurrection of Lazarus, 
Healing of the man born blind, etc.) ? 


. Are the lessons sometimes interrupted by prayers which harmo- 


nize with them ? 


. Are songs made use of to illustrate the lessons ? 
. Are the pictures of the Way of the Cross, Statues, stained glass 


windows (if there are any !) which are in the church explained 
to the children ? Are the ceremonies at which they assist explain- 


ed ? (the Mass, baptism, churchings, funerals, communion for 
the sick, etc.) ?” 


5. SUPERVISION OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. EXAMINATIONS. 


A. Supervision. 


I. 


2. 


Is there someone (priest, inspector, member of a religious order) 
who periodically supervises the methods employed in teaching 
the catechism or religious instructions 
in the classes at the station ? 

*» schools upcountry ? 
classes for other catechumens ? 
Is this supervision actually carried out ? And in what way ? 


”° 
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' B. Examinations for catechumens who ave not attending school, 


1. How are these examinations organized ? 
Are there several or only one to ask the questions ? 
All priests ? 
Where is the examination held ? 
Are both text and explanations the subject of questions ? 

2. What are the conditions for admitting or refusing adult cate- 
chumens to baptism (from the point of view of religious know- 
ledge) ? Is it considered enough that they should know the princi- 
pal prayers (Pater, Ave, Gloria, Credo, Acts), the four chief 
mysteries of the Faith, a sufficiently clear idea of the 7 sacra- 
ments, of the moral and religious obligations of the Christian 
(the commandments), the life of Our Lord ? Do you require more 
of them ? Are you content with less ? Give examples of answers 
(or ignorance) for which you have refused a catechumen baptism. 


C. Catechism examination of schoolchildren. 


1. When are they admitted to baptism? After how many years’ work ? 
2. Do they also have to pass an examination beforehand ? 


D. Christian children. 


1. What is the minimum length of instruction in religion for them ? 
Is there a difference in time for boys and girls ? 

2. Is there an examination at the end of the period ? 

3. Is a certificate given to show that they have passed ? 

4. Is this certificate required on their marriage ? 


N. B. — If possible, give a bibliography of the catechism books which 
you have used and found to be useful. 
Name any pictures, films, songs, methods, which you have found by expe- 
rience to be successful. 
Léopold Denis, S. J., Mayidi. 


Madagascar. 


The Religious Intruction of Children. — After their recent annual 
meeting the bishops of the island have completely reconsidered the matter 
of catechetical teaching and decided on the creation of a new post, that of 
¢ Director General of Education ’ for all the Madagascar missions. The first 
to hold the post will probably be appointed shortly before the appearance of 
this article. 

There are several important reasons to justify the nomination of an official 
in charge of this department : enquiries among the child population on the 
subject of their religious knowledge have proved that, as a rule, they do not 
understand the facts put before them. They are able to repeat their lessons by 
heart, and even then often only when supported by the rest of the class ; 
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left to himself, the child does not know what to answer, with the exception 
of a very small minority among them. This is specially the case in the country 
districts where the very rudimentary methods employed result, as a rule, in 
meaningless repetition by the class as a whole. Fortunately the schools run 
by the Brothers and Sisters in the towns produce more satisfactory results : 
all the same, there is no really good manual and the methods are too often 
merely those of memorization. As for the official schools, opinion is agreed 
that the pupils hardly know any religion. These findings are the result of 
more than 5,600 catechism examinations carried out by seminarists and young 
Jesuit religious during August and September in all the country districts, 
and in October in all the schools for boys at Tananarive. 


In order to improve this situation, the bishops are hopeful of obtaining 
religious instruction in all the State schools. Since last year, this has been 
authorized in those of second grade, where there are boarders, in the normal 
schools for teachers and in the trade schools. Day schools and first grade 
schools are excluded. The director general of education will have to take in 
‘hand the drawing up of general syllabuses, the revising of the catechism 
manual, a revision which all religious teachers are anxious for in view of 
the inadequacy of the existing manual, which is both too dry and too abstract, 
and also the development of the system of subsidies for private schools. 
For the last three years the local assemblies have passed resolutions in fa- 
vour of subsidies for private schools, but their powers are only consultative 
and the government is free to grant or to reject their requests. Subsidies 
have, however, been allocated, increasing each year, to be divided between 
all the private schools, that is to say in practice to the Catholic and Protestant 
schools. This year the amount is about 25.000,000 C, F. A. for the province 
of Tananarive alone. This, however, is far from covering the cost of personnel 
and buildings. 

Among catechistic activities we may mention the Eucharistic exhibition 
organized by the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary at the time of the recent 
Eucharistic Congress at Tananarive and the adaptation in the malagascan 
language of ‘ Bernadette’ method, of which only the book on the Gospel 
has as yet appeared. 

Bernard Biot, S. J., Tananarive, 
Rector of the Grand Séminaire. 


a 
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Dutch Language. 


I. Method. — We are using this term in a very wide sense to cover not 
only directives for a particular syllabus, but the whole of religious psychology 
and sociology. The first book to be noted is the one in which Fr. PETERs, 
C. ss. R., has gathered the text of the conversations of Drakenburg (Holland) 
in 1949 : “* Hedendaagse Visies op de Mens ’”’. 1 Certain modern, and especially 
existentialist, conceptions of man are expounded clearly and concisely. 

We must understand the human element in the Church and in Christian- 
ity. Fr. WALGRAVE is here a help. His articles over the signature ‘ Huma- 
nus’ in the review Kultuurleven are now published under the title ‘* Op 
Menselijke Grondslag ’’. ? Well knowing the position of the Christian in the 
world, the author gives the true Christian attitude to prayer, reverence, 
liberty, love, tolerance, scientific research, fidelity to the Church. Masters 
of classical studies will find some illuminating ideas on the religious spirit 
of Latin culture in the third volume of the series ‘¢ De Godsdiensten der 
Mensheid ’’, entitled ‘‘ De Godsdient der Romeinen ’’ by Dr LEpPpER. # 
In a well documented study ‘‘ Beknopte Geschiedenis van de Sociale Kwes 
tie ’’, 4 VAN O1rscuHot describes the movement of social ideas up to the years 
immediately following the publication of the encyclical ‘* Quadragesimo 
Anno ’’. 


2. Dogma, morality, apologetics. —In a series of considerations, 
with quotations from Vondel and Gezelle, Fr. VERMEIR shows us how to con- 
template God in creation, with its varied reflections of the divine perfections. 
His book ‘* Als een vis in het water ’’ invites us to live in God’s presence 
amidst His works and pay Him homage. The wireless talks of Professor. 
JANssENS : ‘*‘ Liefde en sociale leven ’’ explain how charity must inspire social 
life. > On the sacrament of Penance, GRAEF in ‘‘ Het Sacrament van Gods 


1 Peters, Prof. Dr. J., C. ss. R., Hedendaagse Visies op de Mens, 2° dr., Heerlen, 
Winants ; Antwerp, Sheed and Ward, 1950, 240 pp. 

2 WaLGRAVE, J. H., Op Menselijke Grondslag. Christelijke verantwoording van de 
cultuuy. Antwerp, Sheed and Ward, 1951, 364 pp. 

3 De Lepper, Dr. J., De Godsdienst dey Romeinen. Roermonds-Maaseik, Romen en 
Zn., 1950, 204 pp. 

4 Van Orrscuot, Fr. Fl., Beknopte Geschiedenis van de Sociale Kwestie. Roermond- 


Maaseik, Romen en Zn., 1951, 532 pp. 
5 JANSSENS, Mag. U., Liefde en sociaal leven. Antwerp, ’t Groeit, 1951, 40 pp. 
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Barmhartigheid ’’ 1 gives a simple, quiet and religious explanation. In apolo- 
getics, the Catholic Church is studied as she appears today to believers and 
unbelievers. Fr. VAN GROENENWOUD takes this angle in his manual : ‘* Ver- 
antwoording van het katholiek geloof ’’. His analysis of the act of faith 
seems to us rather defective. On the other hand, his chapters on the excel- 
lence of the Christian religion, the miraculous growth of the Church, its 
stability, its influence for good, will be of great value. Teachers who want 
to take this line in their classes can illustrate it with a very good film-slide 
“¢ De Vitaliteit van de Kerk in de XX® eeuw. C. P. O ’’ 2. Some forty photos 
portray the characteristic aspects of the social and religious activity of the 
Church in the modern world. For school manuals, see Lumen Vitae VI, 
(1951), pp. 554-7. We may mention a new collection of Holy Bible pictures 
which will comprise 60 pictures, twenty of which have already come out: 
the Bellarminus-Bijbelplaten * which try to improve bible pictures. for 
children. The artists carefully avoid any religious artificiality. But one 
may question whether they have sufficiently evoked a religious atmos- 
phere. The first pictures to appear are notable for clarity of outline and 
brightness of colour. Some of the panoramas help to sum up a whole story, 
e. g. the story of Joseph, the Hebrew life in the wilderness. 


3. Holy Scripture-Christ. — Professor KEULERS published some years 
ago a translation and commentary of the New Testament in seven volumes. 
We are glad to welcome the re-editing of this well-known work : De Boeken 
van het Nieuwe Testament. 4 Three volumes are now out. The matter has 
been revised with due account taken of recent studies and the arrangement 
of the text has been improved. To understand St. Paul one must know some- 
thing of the peculiarities of his style. Fr. NUYENs, in his pamphlet ‘** Paulus 
auteur ’’ 5 shows how the style is the expression of the man, but does not 
stress the key ideas of St. Paul. The firm Desclée de Brouwer has brought 
out some delightful albums giving the Gospel stories: GEvERs, ‘‘ En zie, 
de sterre bleef staan ’’ * and for grown-ups : VAN DER HEREN ‘‘ Het Leven 
van Christus ’’?; the illustrations are by Leinweber. Two books already 
recommended elsewhere give us a closer knowledge of OurfLord : BETHANIE, 
‘* God met ons ”’ §, a life of Jesus seen by a woman and related in meditative 


1 GRaEF, R.C.S. Sp., Het Sacrament van Gods barmhartigheid. Roermond-Maaseik, 
Romen en Zn, 1950, 106 pp. 

* De Vitaliteit van de Kerk. A. 3552. Leuven, C. P. O. 4ob. 

* Bellarminus-Bijbelplaten. Utrecht, St Gregoriushuis, 1951, 66 x 78 cm.,1t /m 20.. 
Per plaat bij intekening op reeks van 60, van 30, 

4 KeuLers, Dr. J., De Boeken van het Nieuwe Testament. I. II. III. Roermond-. 
Maaseik, Romen en Zn, 1951, 372, 308, 367 pp. 

5 Nuyens, P., O. P., Paulus, auteur. Antwerp, Standaard-Boekh. 1950, 68 pp. 

6 GEVERS, M., En zie, de sterre bleef staan. Brugge, Desclée de Brouwer, 1950, 66 pp 

7 VAN DER HEREN, Kan. A., Het Leven van Christus. Illustr. LEINWEBER Beogens 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1950, 46 pp. : _ 

*BETHANIE, God met ons. Nijmegen. De Koepel; Antwerp, Sheed and Ward 


1948, 332 pp: 
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style ; PERQUIN ‘‘ Het Licht des wereld ’’1 a very personal presentation of 
the character of Christ, His method of teaching and His divine mystery. 


4, Liturgy. — The Benedictines of Affligem have undertaken a series of 
film-slides on the sacraments : ‘¢ Kerkelijk Leven ’’. 2 The first, on Baptism, 
augurs well for the rest. The pictures are clear, artistic and in a good setting ; 
they bring out the main ideas and characteristic details. The commentary 
explains the symbolism of the persons at Baptism, the meaning of the cere- 
monies ; there is great concentration of doctrine in them. The second film 
to appear is the 15th of the series : the consecration of the basilica of Koekel- 
berg provided the occasion for photographing these grandiose ceremonies 
and illustrating what it means when the House is consecrated to God. For the 
ceremonies of the Mass, the Holy Ghost Fathers of Rhenen (Holland) offer 
some remarkable coloured photos: ‘* Wandplaten over het H. Missoffer ’’, 3 
They are really artistic productions, faithful to reality and rendering the 
religious atmosphere of the holy sacrifice. The red chasuble against the black 
background of the Church and the beautifully white altar-cloth on which 
stands the gold chalice produce a good colour scheme. The photos are taken 
from different well-chosen angles. The priest’s bearing is simple, dignified, 
expressive, recollected. 

Among missals for adults, the ‘ Missaal ’ * recently published by ‘* Het 
Spectrum ”’ holds a place of honour. To the antiphons of the Offertory and 
Communion ancient texts have been added to show their significance. But 
the most remarkable work of these publishers is undoubtedly ‘‘ Het Groot 
Gebedenboek ”’. § It is primarily a breviary and ritual for layfolk, but priests 
and laymen will find lots of prayers, close to the liturgy, taken mainly from 
old spiritual writings and the prayers of the Oriental Churches. Already a 
second edition is being called for ; it is to be translated into several languages. 

In a later survey, we will give the books dealing with Church history, 
spiritual reading, family life, apostolic activities. 


Marcel vAN CasTER, S. J., Brussels. 


1PeRQUIN, Dr. N., S. J., Het Licht der wereld. Haarlem, Gottmer ; Antwerp, 
De Sleutel, 1948, 286 pp. 

2 Kerkelijk Leven, 1. Het Doopsel A. 3501, 59 pp.; XV. Kerkwijding A. 54 pp. 
Leuven C. P. O., 1951. 

3 Wandplaten over het H. Misoffer naay kleurenfoto’s vAN Martien CopPENs large 
size coloured photographs 48 x 60 cm. ; explanatory booklet with 76 pages of text 
and 20 black and white photos, Rhenen (Holland). 

4 Missaal, Utrecht-Brussel, Spectrum, 1950, 1576 + 142 pp. 

5 Groot Gebedenboek. Utrecht-Brussel, Spectrum, 1950, 1670 pp. 
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English Language. 


I. Great Britain. 


Catholic Publications. — Amongst recent Catholic publications, the 
chief event has been the Knox translation of the Old Testament, in two volumes 
(Burns Oates, 21 /-each). From Mgr. Knox also, has come The Gospel in Slow 
Motion (Sheed and Ward, 8/6), sermons for English boarding-school girls, 
quite untranslateable into other languages, which has repeated the enor- 
mous success of The Mass in Slow Motion. Dom Denys RUTLEDGE has com- 
pleted his series of booklets Catechism through the Liturgy (Douglas Organ) : 
they are most suitable for boarding-school boys, or rather for their teachers. 

- Educational Essays (Burns Oates, 25/—) is the title of Fr. F. H. Drinx- 
WATER’S latest book, a selection from his editorial contributions to The Sower 
over the 30 years since 1919 ; it is mostly on catechetics and the points of 
contact between the Church and the outside world. 

The Y. C. W. continue to issue notable booklets from their headquarters 
at 62, Offley Rd., London, S. W. 9. One is a set of self-study notes called 
The Mass my Life. Another, Youth and Religion, investigates the reasons 
why so many young Catholics fall awary from practice of their religion. 

The Catholic Education Council (27, Great James St., London, W. C.'I), 
has issued a comprehensive re-statement of The Case for Catholic Schools, 
from the historical, religious, financial and indeed every possible aspect. 
This excellent book is priced at 2 /6. 

A comprehensive handbook for parents, too long perhaps but excellent 
in its advice, and including a good deal about religious education is Chris- 
topher’s Talks to Catholic Parents, by Fr. David L. GrEENstTock (Burns 
Oates, 18 /-). 

Catholic film-strips are slowly being produced, and there are now several 
good ones about the actions of the Mass, The London Catholic Teachers are 
going to form a film-strip lending library ; Secretary is Miss V. Cullen, St. 
Anne’s School, Vauxhall, London, S. E. II. 


Protestant Books. — Amongst Protestant books that have attracted 
favourable notices this year are the following : 

The Shorter Oxford Bible (Oxford, University Press, 6/—): a selection of 
scriptural passages arranged in historical order with connecting and explan- 
atory matter. 

What do we believe ? by John Lawson (S.P.C.K., 6/6). A well written pre- 
sentation of the kind of ‘* Basic Christianity ’’ which many schools aim at. 

God so loved the world, by Elin, GoupGr (Hodder Stoughton 10 /6), a new 
life of Christ, by a woman for women: very Catholic in outlook. The Bible in 


Pictures (People’s Home Library, 5, Dryden St., London, W. C. 2), a com-. 


plete Bible history on pictorial ‘ comic ’ format ; contains no heresy. 


Francis H. Drinkwater, Dudley. 
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Important Book. — Reviewers have given great praise to Educational 
Essays by Fr. F. H. DrinkwaTerR (Burns Oates, London, 1951, 25/-). 
And rightly so. These essays are a selection of his writings over the last thirty 
years. Some of them have already appeared in The Givers and Religion in 
School A gain ; but as these books are now out of print, we are grateful that 
these permanently valuable writings have been made available for more 
generations. The other essays are also important since they reflect the au- 
thor’s more recent thinking. 

A catechetical. reform is taking place in many countries. As we ponder 
over the contents of this book we see that most of the sound ideas behind 
the renascence have already been put forward by Fr. DRINKWATER since he 
began to edit The Sower soon after the 1914 War. He is certainly one of the 
pioneers of the reform movement. All those matters of discussion today — 
subject of religious education, the contents, methods, aids, curriculum, 
adaptation to age, — are treated by the author with lightly-carried learning, 
great commonsense and fine flashes of humour. 

A former headmaster of one of the English Public Schools wrote in the 
Tablet : ‘* If any harried principal of a Training College is looking for books 
to give away as prizes, let him buy as many copies of this volume of Educa- 
tuonal Essays as his shelves will hold. It will be a long time before he finds a 
better or more useful book to put into the hands of teachers in schools. ”’ 

He, of course, was writing for English readers. We would say that if 
any educationalist in other countries wants to know the best that has been 
written in England on religious education in this century, he has only to 
read this book. 

Francis SOMERVILLE, S. J. Brussels, Belgium. 


II. United States of America. 


Children’s Magazine.—In February, 1952, appeared the new Topiv. 
The older form has now been streamlined to give the children new adventures 
in good reading. The new Topix is a combination of many features of several 
previous publications. The best of Story Pavade-Caravan and Topix has been 
united to form this eye-appealing magazine. The size is that of the Catholic 
Digest. The print is large enough to be easily readable even by the very young, 
and the spacing is wide enough to relieve any undue eyestrain. Sandwiched 
between the stories are poems, funny tales, and colored pictures. The middle 
section is dedicated to the telling of a story in the comic-book tradition. The 
drawings of the coloured cartoons are very good, of equally as high a caliber 
as the old Cavavan. The other stories and articles are illustrated with coloured 
pictures, giving the children a resume of content in picture as well as in word. 

The content of the book is not purely religious. The secular is mixed with 
the devotional and dogmatic in pleasing proportions. In this, the new book- 
let seems to conform to a recommendation that was made by K. Raab, Das 
Katechismusproblem (Freiburg, Breisgau, 1934, pp. 176-7). By being given 
a book that is like the Catholic Digest the children are flattered ; they can 
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imitate their elders with the blessing of the Church. In addition, it is hoped 
that the children will acquire the habit of reading, not everything indiscri- 
minately, but a periodical that contains Catholic truth narrated according to 
the dictates of good art. All — writers and artists — have united to sharpen 
the tastes of the children for the very best in literature. 1 


Teaching Aids. — The Catechetical Guild (St. Paul, Minnesota) is 
responsible for a new religion teaching aid in comic book format. This is the 
Challenge to the World ; it is the story of Fatima. The script was written by 
Francis McGrabE ; the art work was done by Addison BurBAnk. The story 
begins with a challenge : Communism or a peaceful world. The answer is left 
to the reader and a means of arriving at it is contained in the pictorial story 
of Fatima. 

Another new teaching aid in comic book format is Im Love With Jesus. 
This is an attempt to draw a simple map of the road to a religious vocation 
for girls. The imagery is drawn from an explanation in the Foreword: ** A 
vocation to the religious life is a good deal like a new road. Not that signs 
have never been put up, or that the road has never been paved — but popular 
notions about that road are bound to be vague just because not too many 
persons travel it. ’? The Catechetical Educational Society is responsible for 
its publication. 

Anthony N. Fuerst, Cleveland, U.S. A. 


Religion integral to culture.— In the last issue of Lumen Vitae 
(Vol. VII, p. 106, note 2) we promised a review of some books published in the 
last ten years under the auspices of the Commission on American Citizenship. 
This bibliographical notice supplements the noteworthy article by Miss Mary 
Synon. 

In a well-known book — Better Men for Better Times ? — Mgr. George 
JouNsoN has traced the broad lines of a new pedagogy. He states clearly 
the bases of society, studies the principles which ought to inspire the rulers 
of a free country and analyses the rdle of a Christian in democratic society. 
He underlines the part played by the family and the problems incident to 
an industrial and economic world. The society of the Church, the Mysticai 
Body of Christ, is shown as the model and archetype of all society, with rights 
and duties for all the adopted sons of God. 

The eminent author then sets out the principles of a Christian and social 
education : this should be founded on the essential relations which unite 
man to God, to the Church, to his neighbour and to the material world. 
To the vigour of the body is linked the power of the spirit ; the carrying out 
of communal duties, even to the extent of sacrificing legitimate personal 
interests, will be allied to a just estimate of work and the progress of civili- 


1 This magazine is published by the Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
*George JOHNSON, Mgr., Better Men for Bettey Times, Washington, Catholic 
University of America Press, 1943, IX + 126 pp. 
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zation ; finally, as the crowning of the whole, an ideal of perfection is to ani- 
mate and complete the whole, purifying man and linking him directly to God. 

These five objectives furnish the aim of the educative efforts of the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship. 

Three large volumes 1 from the pens of the Reverend Sisters Mary Joan, 
O, P., and Mary Nona, O. P., describe the method in detail. 

The Sisters first of all describe the syllabus of the eight primary years, 
concentrate on developing in the child the intelligence and practice of 
that Christian behaviour which makes him a true citizen of America, the 
world and of heaven. The second part of the work indicates to the teacher 
the method of imparting the different branches and inculcating the social 
and Christian values inherent in them. It is mainly by action that the child 
can understand the connection between education and life and it is, too, the 
only way in which he can be taught good habits and how to develop moral 
reflexes. 

Finally, each volume defines with practical examples the method which 
the Sisters wish to see used. 

The value of these books lies chiefly in the novelty and originality of the 
pedagogy which they adopt and the importance of which cannot be over- 
estimated. ? 


Three series — a directory and two series of manuals for pupils — explain 
the method and realize its object. 


A. Course of Study in Religion. — The diocesan authorities of the State of 
New York have produced a directory * in which they follow the recommen- 
dations of Sisters M. Joan and M. Nona in detail. 

To the details of the curriculum (doctrine, liturgy, Scripture) they add 
numerous suggestions: prayers, readings, poems and chants, didactic 
methods, etc. The scheme can be adapted to the liturgical cycle, and the time 
allowed includes digressions on the subject of the Feasts of our Lady and 
certain saints of especial interest. We must mention that there is a compre- 
hensive bibliography and the subject matter is set out clearly in columns. 


B. The collection Faith and Freedom Readers are designed for very small 
children (five booklets) and for primary school children (eight manuals). 4 


1 Sister Mary Joan, O. P., Sister Mary Nowa, O. P., Guiding Growth in Christian 
Social Living, 3 vols., Washington, The Catholic University of America Press, 1944- 
1946, XII + 308 pp., XII x 400 pp., XII + 372 pp. 

2 For fuller details, we would refer the reader to the exposé of Miss SYNON in Lumen 
Vitae, vol. VII (1952) pp. 99-106. 

3 Course of Study in Religion, prepared by the Curriculum Committeee, New York 
State Council, Catholic School Superintendents, St. Paul, Catechetical Guild, 1950, 
eight brochures, 56 pp., 64 pp., 54 pp-., 64 pp., 72 pp., 78 pp., 78 pp., 70 pp. 

4Sr. M. MarGuERITE, S. N. D., Our First Book, 64 pp.; Here We Come, Here We 
Ave Again, This Is Our Home, 48 pp. each; This Is Our Family, 160 pp.; These Aye 
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They are adapted to suit the developing centres of interest of the child — 
the family, the immediate neighbourhood, the civic community, the whole 
country with its diversity of traditions and economic life. The child later 
becomes aware of the links which bind him to the old countries from which 
came his faith and which his ancestors left in order to create his country and 
its liberties. Finally, the outlook widens still further, and the whole world 
is seen as a vast fraternal community. 

Usually, the heroes of the stories are children of the same age as those for 
whom they are intended, or else figures from their national history. + God is 
never absent. An active faith devoted to the service of God and one’s neigh- 
bours pervades every page. 

These books give a very lofty idea of community life founded on faith and 
charity. Illustrations of delightful freshness and naturalness enhance the 
value of these remarkable readers, and we know none better of their kind. 


C. The collection : The Catholic Geography Series. * 

The title of these manuals speaks for itself: twentieth century man has 
become a citizen of the world and people of all the continents are * neigh- 
bours ’ in whom we are interested. The authors teach geography with all 
the technique and practical aids that this science needs. But they stress 
human geography describing the various nations and their customs in a very 
sympathetic way ; they add numerous references to the part played by the 
Church in the development of civilization. Lessons like these create a sense of 
international community life and inspire consciousness of the catholicity of 
the Church and our missionary obligations. A full documentation (maps and 
photographs) make the manuals very attractive. These books blaze a new 
trail in the teaching of geography. 


Our Friends, 176 pp., These Ave Our Neighbours, 256 pp. ; This is Our Town, 320 pp. 

Sr. M. THomas Aguinas, O. P., Dr. Mary Synon, This Is Our Land, 400 pp. ; 
These Ave Our People, 416 pp.; This Is Our Heritage, 432 pp.; Sr. M. CHARLOTTE, 
R.S.M., Dr. Mary Synon, These Ave Our Freedoms, 446 pp.; These Ave Our Horizons, 
504 pp., Boston, New York, Chicago, Ginn and Co., 1941-1945. 

1Cf. Fanchon Royer, The Franciscan Came First, Paterson, St. Anthony Guild, 
1951, XII + 195 pp., illustrated. 

A glorious page in the story of the Friars Minor in Central America and California. 
This book illustrates the part played by the Church in the foundation of America 
and is calculated to inspire hearts to serve God in the habit of St. Francis. The book 
is to be recommended to pupils of the seventh and eighth years, who will find in it 
details about the heroes whose exploits they have learnt by means of the ** readers ”’. 

2 Frederick K. Branom, Sr. M. Juliana Beprer, M. M., Helen H. GaneEy, My World 
of Neighbors, 192 pp. ; North American Neighbors, 256 pp.; F. K. BRANom, Sr. M. ae 
BepiEr, M. M., Neighbors in Eurasia, 288 pp.; F. K. Branom, Sr. M. J. BeprEr, 
M. M., George McVEy, Southern Neighbors, 256 pp., New-York, Chicago, William H. 
Sadlier, Inc., 1948-1951. 
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A later book in this series is that of the head of the Pittsburgh diocesan 
schools, the Reverend Thomas J. QuicLEY, who has with the help of Sister 
M. Dennis Donovan compiled a manual of civic instruction from the Chris- 
tian standpoint, The Christian Citizen — His Challenge. 1 The authors give 
the structure of the three fundamental societies : the family, Church and 
nation, and the links which bind them. The behaviour of the Christian, his 
rights, duties, problems of modern civilization, are laid down clearly and 
precisely. Practical examples teach the child things which at present appear 
to him vague and confused. The encyclicals of the Sovereign Pontiffs 
constitute the marrow of these manuals which should guide souls in the re- 


christianization of temporal society : the reign of Christ on the earth under 
the banner of charity. 


Psychology and Pedagogy for the Adolescent. — In this section 
only a few works call for attention. 

Teachers owe a debt of gratitude to the Reverend Father Theodore J.Vit- 
tToriaA for his symposium Adolescent Conflicts? consisting of essays by fa- 
mous Catholic American educators : the Revv. Paul E. CampBELL, Anthony 
N. Fuerst, James A. Macner, Daniel Lorp, S. J., Edgard ScHMIEDELER, O. 
S. B., Edward P. Gronan, James B. Conroy, Joseph ScHIEDER. This book is 
to be recommended for its doctrinal solidity, adaptation of recent findings in 
psychology, the lucidity and ease of style and the care taken to stress the 
fundamental principles of education. Catechists will be particularly grateful 
to the Reverend Anthony N. Fuerst for the little catechetical Swmma which 
he gives them — the fruit of long experience and of patient and wise 
researches. 


At present, pupils have at hand the fourth and last manual of religion of 
the collection published by the Jesuit Fathers. * The layout has already been 
reviewed and described in Lumen Vitae (vol. VI 1951, pp. 525-6). In this volume 
we note some very pertinent pages on the essential duties of parents and some 
judicious remarks on religious life. This manual completes the series very 
suitably, and enables one to form an opinion of the work as a whole. The 
four volumes are to be recommended for their lucidity and the shortness of 
their chapters, their logic, their style and their adaptation to the ages of 
the pupils. On the other hand, we find them sometimes rather dry, too apt 


1 Rev. Thomas J. Quicrey, Sr. M. Dennis Donovan, S. S. J., The Christian 
Citizen-His Challenge (pupil’s book), Chicago, Mentzer, Bush and Co., 1949, X+572 
pp. ; On the Teaching of Citizenship in the Catholic Elementary School (teacher’s 
book), ibid., 1950, IV + 284 pp. 

2 Theodore J. Virrorta, Adolescent Conflicts, A Manual for Those Engaged in the 
Guidance of Youth, Youngstown, New York, Buffalo, Society of St. Paul, 1951, 
190 pp. 

3 Gerald ELLArD, S. J., Sr. M. Anne Bury, O. S. B., Service (Religion Essentials. 
Series, Book Four), Chicago, Loyola University Press, 1951, VIII + 374 pp. 
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to take disputed points for granted and lacking in their treatment of the 
fundamental mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 

The second Teacher’s book has just appeared. ! It gives the teacher an 
excellent line to follow and abundant matter for supplementing his course. 
Finally, the questions and answers which the pupils ought to know at the 
end of their secondary schooling have been brought out in small pamphlets. ? 


The Catechist’s Library. — Books intended for adults are very 
numerous and we will confine ourselves to the consideration of some of those 
which are suitable for completing the catechist’s training. 


First of all, two books which can be recommended for those apostolic 
souls who devote themselves to the conversion of non-Catholics. 


a) — The Reverend John A. O’BrIEN has edited a symposium (Winning 
Converts) * wherein some twenty priests and laymen describe their work 
among those Americans who do not belong to any religious sect ** Almost 
eighty million pagans, writes Fr. J. A. O’Brien, are awaiting light from twenty- 
five million Catholics. ’? All his collaborators describe their experiences, which 
are extremely varied, and illustrate them with anecdotes, often very striking. 
This book is doubly useful : it enlightens workers as to the methods to employ 
and also inspires a greater spirit of apostleship and more enterprise. 


b) — The Reverend Henry SHaw, in his book In the Shadow of Peter, * 
lifts a corner of the veil over the road which led him from an episcopalian 
seminary to the Catholic priesthood. He writes for his episcopalian friends, 
and, with tact and discretion, describes the intellectual and psychological 
arguments which led to his conversion and which, for that reason, might 
give light to others. Catholics will gain a greater understanding of the pro- 
blems which face our separated brethren from reading this book and it will 
help them to appreciate their sincerity and that courtesy, sympathy and 
charity are the means by which conversations with them can become fruitful. 


The catechist’s library should also contain some doctrinal works. 


a) — The Dictionary of Dogmatic Theology ® explains in clear and simple 
language the scholastic formulae which are so often impermeable to the lay 


} John R. Connery, S. J., Teacher's Manual for Loyalty (Religion Essentials 
Series, Book Two), Chicago, Loyola University Press, 1951, IV + 268 pp. 

* Essentials of Religion, Book One, Book Two, Book Three (Book Four in prepa- 
ration), Chicago, Loyola University Press, 1951, 38, 32, 36 pp. 

° Winning Converts, edited by John A. O’Brien, New York, P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, 1948, VIII + 248 pp. 

‘Henry B. Suaw, In the Shadow of Petey, Paterson, St. Anthony Guild, 1950, 
VII +- 138 pp. 

5 Pietro PARENTE, Antonio PIoLANTI, Salvatore GAROFALO, Dictionary of Dogmatic 
Theology, (translated by Emmanuel Doronzo, O. M. I.), Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1951, 26 + 310 pp. 
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mind. For catechists who wish to enrich their store of religious knowledge, 
this book will be very useful and lead them on to other more specialist works. 


b) — John A. Cass, in Quest of Certainty, } gives us a book of a more philo- 
sophical nature. 

The author is of the opinion that in the midst of the turmoil of contempo- 
Tary ideas it is good to return to the sources of the Western mind : the Greek 
genius and the miracle of the Church. It is the Christian faith alone which can 
calm the troubled mind of our day and give it back the balance which has 
been so seriously disturbed. The literary, but not philosophical reader, will 
find in this book, in spite of some questionable statements, a confirmation 
of his principles and weapons for their defence. 


c) — Finally, the Reverend Isidore O’Brien, O. F. M., offers us under the 
title of Peter and Paul Aposiles® an account of the early days of the 
Church. He takes the Acts of the Apostles as an exegete and historian ; 
with his well-known skill he reconstructs for us the psychology of the persons 
and groups of whom St. Luke writes. ? 


Spirituality. — Historical details of the life of Our Lady are very few. 
Raphaél Brown in his book The Life of Mary as Seen by the Mystics *has had 
recourse to the revelations of St. Elisabeth of Schoenau, St. Bridget of Swe- 
den, the Venerable Mother Marie of ’Agreda and Sister Catherine Emmerich. 
This book is not therefore a scientific biography, but it may inspire medita- 
tive souls and help them better to understand and love the Blessed Virgin. 

We will end this brief bibliographical notice with a mention of the medita- 
tions by the Reverend J. P. Sonraa, S. J. 5 and the little book of prayers 
and pious reflections by the Rev. Benedict BALLou, O.F. M. * These books, 
although intended for priests and religious, will also be received with pleasure 
by the élite among the layfolk who have tasted the fruits of prayer. Father 
SontaG adopts the method of St. Ignatius. The rather lengthy meditations 
will show the inexperienced how to make meditation. The two authors. fol- 
low the liturgical seasons. 

Albert L&onaARD, S. J., Brussels, Belgium. 


1 John A. Cass, Quest of Certainty, A Modern Ivenicon, Paterson, St. Anthony 
Guild, 1950, VI + 210 pp. 

2 Tsidore O’Brien, O. F. M., Petey and Paul Apostles, An account of the Early Years 
of the Church, Paterson, St. Anthony Guild Press, 1950, VIII + 432 pp., illustrated. 

3 Catechists will find much matter relating to the Church in general and especially 
in America in the National Catholic Almanac published annually by the St. Anthony 
Guild Press ; Almanac 1952, 816 pp. 

4 Raphaél Brown, The Life of Mary as Seen by the Mystics, Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1951, XIV + 292 pp. 

5 J. P. Sontaa, S. J., Meditations for every Day, Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1951, 2 vols., 18 + 476 pp., Io + 466 pp. 

6 Benedict Battou, O. F. M., ** Whom my Soul loveth’’, Monthly Holy Hour 
Reflections and Prayers, Paterson, St. Anthony Guild, 1950, XII + 304 pp. 
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German Language. 


Religious Psychology. — A. BURGARDSMEIER, Prof. of Catechetics 
and Religious Pedagogy at the University of Miinster, collected the replies. 
made, between the years 1940 and 1944, to a questionnaire, by 2.300 boys and 
girls in the Rhineland schools, aged 9-16. The result is not without interest at 
this moment, when a new German catechism is about to appear. } The results 
of this survey may be summarized under 3 heads : 

1) It is not the ideas that the children find hard to understand, but the 
terms and definitions of theology. Hence theological notions must be replaced 
by ‘ religious ’ (kerygmatic) notions : ‘ theological ’ and ‘ religious ” are not 
opposites : all theology is religion, but not vice-versa. J. A. JUNGMANN and 
his colleague F. LAKNER, demand for the elementary instruction of the young 
and the ignorant not dogma (the technical concepts of theology) but the 
Gospel Message (Kerygma). 

2) In Holy Scripture let us avoid ideas that are wholly or partly obscure 
and which we cannot make clear to the child e. g. ‘ Rebirth ’, ‘ revelation ’, 
‘ supernatural ’, ‘ satisfaction ’, ‘ unchaste ’. But‘ Redemption ’ and ‘* Grace’ 
are not of this category. ‘ Redemption ’ means deliverance, rescue, ‘ Grace * 
means God comes to us, draws us to Himself and takes possession of us, and 
thus makes us holy, and helps us constantly. 

3) The methodical treatment of religious ideas —as for example in 
the catechism — is necessary. Their national content grows into the human 
mind. But the psychological law of continuance requires that they should 
become part of a whole if they are to live in the memory. The first part of 
the new German catechism. published provisionally by Deutsche Kateche- 
tenverein at Munich, avoids the century old mistakes inherited from a con- 
ceptual neoscholastic theology, but does not for all that adopt a pure keryg- 
matic method. This catechism is more simple and more Scriptural. 


Adults’ Book. — The Christusbuch of FoERSTER ? is called the modern 
‘*¢ Imitation of Christ ’’. The author, having freed himself from a blind faith 
in modern progress, shows that it will not do to set up Christ as a facade to an 
arbitrary cultural and social order, but He must be made the foundation 
of the personal social and political life of all. Since the 1st (1922) edition, 
many a young German teacher has learned from this book the art of speak- 
ing of Christ in a language understood by the youth of today: there they 
have received the formation and mastered the method that works not by 
deduction from a central truth to special problems but by induction, from 
actual experiences which together converge to enlighten a central truth. 


1 Alfred BURGARDSMEIER, Gott und Himmel in der psychologischen Welt der Jugend 
(God and Heaven in the psychological world of the young, Survey of Primary School 
children) Dusseldorf, Patmos-Verlag, 1951, 170 pp. 

* Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, Christus und das Menschliche Leben (Christ and 
the Christian Life) 2nd edition, Recklinghausen, Paulus-Verlag, 537 pp. 
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Secondary Teaching : Holy Scripture. — A slim yet dense book fills 
a long-standing gap in the literature of religious instruction. 1 Its aim is to 
help show God’s way of instructing the Chosen People, God’s preparing them 
for the coming of the Messias. It is intended for the higher classes in primary 
schools, the middle and higher classes of secondary schools, and for technical 
and normal schools. 

The Old Testament is divided into six sections or periods, preceded by a 
description of the vicissitudes of humanity before Israel. To these periods 
correspond — the author tells us — those of our individual human lives. 

I. From Adam to Abraham, from the beginnings of mankind to the year 
2,000 B.C, The primary causes of the universe, the earth in particular ; and 
the dualism therein : God — the world, Spirit - Matter, Death — Life, Heaven 
— Earth, Man — Woman, Good — Evil, Sunday - Weekday, Children of 
God — Children of Men (Sons of Woman — Sons of the Serpent) : all of this is 
parallelled by the happy or unhappy family history of the child (people) 
that is soon to be. 

Il. From Abraham to Moses, 2,000-1,500, The development of the race of 
Israel under the patriarchs and its establishment as a distinct people under 
Joseph — analogous to the period of human life between conception and 
birth. ; 

Ill. Moses and his work, 1,500-1,400. The new people is adopted by God 
and formed by the laws given to Moses. This period is comparable to the 
critical moment of a difficult birth (which means life or death for the child). 

IV. From Josue to Samuel, 1,400-1,000. The fortunes of the new alliance 
from the time of Israel’s settlement in Canaan, through the difficult times of 
the Judges and Samuel — parallelled by the violent troubles of the years 
of growth and adolescence, of the struggle for existence in youth. 

V. From David to Jeremias (Period of the Kings), 1,000-600. The perpetual 
hesitation of the Chosen People between an exterior worship of the true God 
as practised by most of their Kings, and a genuine universalist religion such 
as the prophets desired — parallelled by the intellectual pursuits of a well 
instructed Christian, who yet often falls victim to secularism. 

VI. From Jevemias to Alexander the Great, 600-300. The political and 
social disasters of Israel, the end of the Kingdom and loss of the land, follow- 
ed by the return, the rebuilding of the Temple and renewal of the covenant 
under the leadership of a priesthood obstinately attached to the Law — paral- 
lelled by the serious illnesses of middle-aged people ending in their 
happy recovery. 

VII. From Alexander to Herod, 300-1. The Alliance with God (Covenant) 
threatened by Greek Liberal culture (Hellenism), but heroically defended by 
the Macchabees : Israel’s loss of political independence : the development in 
the Holy Land and in the Diaspora of the Jewish merchant, loyal to the 


1 Matthias Licx, Von Adam bis Christus (From Adam to Christ. — An Introduc- 
tion to the Education of Israel by God in the Old Testament. Aid-book for the prag- 
matic teaching of the Bible), Saarlouis, Fontaine, 1951, 141 pp. 
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Law, and unshakeable in his faith in the One true God, despite his religious 
isolation — parallelled by a last heroic endeavour, followed by a clarity of 
mind accompanied by loss of physical powers at the threshold of old age. 


In each section the author leads up to the question : how are we to conceive 
God’s way of instructing his people in this period ? Each epoch of the Chosen 
People’s history is discussed from three angles : 

1) Monotheism i. e. the worship, entire and exclusive, of One True God, who- 
will not countenance idolatry or alliance with the worshippers of false gods. 

2) True Faith, which is the work of grace and depends for its life and growth 
on the seeking and achieving moral conduct of a high order. God works 
untiringly to lead Israel to this in spite of failure and relapses brought about 
by the pressure of heredity and the stumbling blocks of surrounding pagan 
cultures. 

3) The Hope of a Saviour for the World — the Messias. In each successive 
period, the coming and the work of the Messias are both announced (the 
Prophets) and prefigured (the types) in concrete fashion in persons, objects 
and institutions ; sometimes even it is the People of Israel itself that is a 
type of the Messias. These three leading ideas account for : 

a) the Divine choice : all worthless elements are set aside and abandoned ; 
all elements of value are tried, improved, ennobled ; 

b) the work of the great leaders ; 

c) the admission into the Divine Alliance of religious groups, movements 
and schools not merely for their own instruction but that they may spread. 
word of the Alliance as well. The numbering ofjpagan women among the 
ancestors of the Messias is a striking example ; 

d) the invasion of foreign conquerors and unfriendly neighbours, with its 
consequent moral and religious renovation — wherever Israel embarks on a 
purely secular policy. 


Here is another book very useful for teaching the Old Testament, Zeugnis 
des Lebendigen Gottes *. The author, Fritz Lretst, wishes to®enrich the Chris- 
tian life with the trasures contained in the O. T., the}prophets especially. 
** It should be our constant endeavour, he writes, to apply the results of 
biblical studies to making easier the understanding ofjthe,O. T. by Christians 
of today : we may thus see anex generation, by living contact with the O. T.. 
and the prophets, give new vigour to Christian piety and communal life. ’’ 

Divisions of the work: I. The Vocation of Israel on Sinai as the People 
of God (God’s Name. The Covenant). II. Dangers tojthe Covenant under 
the Judges and Kings (Judges, Saul, David). III. God frees His people 
through His prophets (Elias, Amos, Osee). IV. Jeremias (story and circum- 
stances. Jeremias and his work). V. The message of the prophets: the coming 
of a Saviour (the prophetic movement : the saving of the remnant and the 


1 Fritz Leist, Zeugnis des Lebendigen Gottes. Zum Versténdnis des Alten Testa- 


ments (Witness of the Living God. — Towards understanding the Old Testament), 
Donauwérth, Cassianeum, 160 pp. 
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Messias : the song of God’s Servant: the Kingdom of God). VI. The story of 
salvation in the O. T. Leading ideas. 


Elementary Teaching : Bible and Catechism.— The Archbishop 
of Paderborn, Mgr Lorenz Jager, encouraged the compilation of a Catholic 
ABC : Katholische Glaubensfibel. 1 Instead of teaching Bible history and cate- 
chism separately, it brings together all that children in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
classes of the primary school should know. Ninety-nine stories from the Bible 
introduce them to the history of salvation. There follows a short explanation 
of the biblical text ; then the corresponding truths of Faith are proposed. 
Finally the Christian life (Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, Penance, 
Prayer); an appendix contains seventy catechism questions for revision pur- 
poses. In his introduction, the Archbishop speaks to his children : ‘* This 
book, he tells them, is the story of God’s dealings with men, the Bible story. 
It tells you of the great patriarchs and prophets of the Old Testament : but 
chiefly it tells of the birth and life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
His Words and Works, His Passion and Death, His glorious Resurrection 
and Ascension. And besides this marvellous story, you have the doctrine of 
the Church put before you. This book is called The Catholic ABC, because it 
contains everything that a child of your age should know of the Catholic 
Faith. This faith will bring light and joy to your youth. Knowledge indeed 
is not enough. Our Faith is life: only prayer and sacrifice, meditation and 
the courageous self-conquest can make you live your Faith. So in the book 
are prayers and songs, thoughts, and pictures you should always remember.”’ 

With the help of this book, parents will be able to go over and expand for 
their children the religious knowledge learned in church and at school. The 
Catholic ABC marks a definite advance in comprehensive teaching. 


Joseph HAEFNER, Cologne, Germany. 


1 Katholische Glaubensfibel (The Catholic ABC. — Reader and Handbook for 
Primary schools, published by the Catechetical Office of Paderborn. Compiled by the 
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